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TH tire rationing, a truck ‘‘black-out’’, labor shortages 
and other vital factors changing from day to day, your 
sales curve can spring up or down like rubber — and with rubber. 





Stabilizing influences are hard to find in this ‘sea of ques- 
tion-marks’’. One thing sure, curtailed distribution means closer 
cultivation of sales territory in your own “back yard’’. Better 
bread flavor will help that—International Flours mean better 
bread flavor. 


Make Your Selection from MERLIN * RED DRAGON 


International Flours help to eliminate ‘‘cripples’’ and con- 


kh these Spring and Hard MINUTE MAN 
serve man hours—vital in defense economy. Winter Wheat Flours i 
Now's the time to look carefully to flour. We suggest you rn ROBIN HOOD WHOLE 
look to International. SEAL OF MINNESOTA WHEAT FLOURS 
CINDERELLA * 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY +« MINNEAPOLIS ROBIN HOOD MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
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Jim, and millions of others like him, 
are going out to fight for the country 
they love. He doesn't know just where 
he is going, or just what will be his 
task. But he does know that Uncle Sam 
needs him, so here he is . . . ready to 
follow the flag on to Victory! 
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Chase ‘Bags of All Kinds” are We at the Chase plants are pro- 


busy these days! Protecting food- ducing the best bags we can 
stuffs for the armed forces .. . make .. . using only the finest 
chemicals for industry . . . fer- raw materials obtainable from 
tilizers and feeds for the farmer restricted sources of supply . . . 
. . . flours and produce for the maintaining the advanced meth- 
housewife; protecting against ods of fabrication that have built 
loss or damage in transit and in the Chase name . . . another 
storage, at home and abroad. name for ‘‘quality’’ since 1847! 


COTTON 
BAGS 


CHASE BAG CO.) igi... 


PRINTED 
(ESTABLISHED 1647) 














General Sales Offices, 309 West Jackson Blyd., Chicago, III. 


BUFFALO GOSHEN. IND. DALLAS NEW YORK DENVER BOISE 

TOLEDO MILWAUKEE ST. Louls S ERVI C E DETROIT PITTSBURGH MEMPHIS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS CLEVELAND OKLAHOMA CITY HUTCHINSON 
CHAGRIN FALLS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA Coast-to-Coast PORTLAND, ORE SALT LAKE CITY JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 
REIDSVILLE, N CAROLINA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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NO WONDER HOUSEWIVES PREFER 


Does the average housewife see an improve- 
ment when baking with V-90 Self-Rising 
Flour? Is this improvement sufficiently 
impressive to induce her to ask for the same 
flour when buying again? Just read what 
Mrs. Allen Meadors, of Nashville, Tenn., 
wrote after making a “blindfold” kitchen 
test with V-90 and ordinary self-rising flour. 


V-90 Wins in “‘Blindfold’”’ 
Kitchen Test 


Mrs. Meadors is the third of a number of 
housewives who have been selected at ran- 
dom to make a “blindfold” kitchen test. 
She was given two sacks of self-rising flour, 
marked A and B. Identical grades of flour 
were used in both, the only difference being 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 14: w. sackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York, N. Y.; Nashville, Tenn.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Greensboro,N.C, Plants: Nashville, Tenn.; Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.; Chicago Heights, III, 


that one contained V-90, the other ordinary 
phosphate. 


Mrs. Meadors was simply requested to 
make several comparative bakes from both 
sacks of flour and then tell us in a letter 
exactly what happened. Could she see any 
difference in the biscuits and cakes baked? 
Could she tell which was the new improved 
self-rising flour? Read her interesting let- 
ter. In her own words, Mrs. Meadors tells 
exactly what she saw. The pictures are 
from unretouched photographs of the bis- 
cuits and cakes she baked. 


With results like these, is it any wonder 
that housewives everywhere are showing a 
preference for this improved self-rising 
flour? Any wonder millers report sales 
increases of 10% to 50% when V-90 goes 
into the batch mixer? 
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In these two modern magnificent mills are 
produced a full line of bakers flours... . 


®KANSAS HARD WINTERS @®NORTHWESTERN SPRINGS 
® CAKE FLOURS 


CLASSIFICATION AND BLENDING PLANT 


f rh Ct vin be * 7 


® Reduce your inventory by 
buying ALL your flours from 


ONE supply — 


source of 
Spring, Kansas and Cake flour 


—in assorted cars to suit your 





production requirements. 


TOTAL WHEAT STORAGE 11,000,000 BUSHELS 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
@sT. 


LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: KELLY FLOUR COMPANY Boston, Mass., Office: H. E. HART, Manager 
844 Rush Street 45 Milk Street 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 


YES NMAC TIOE PBR RE NRL ONS RE PEE AC AECL SEED ENROL ELENA EEE LBS ARE ABLE AN ASLEEP EACLE, 
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= Here, in the very head of the Kansas Hard 
FLAV OR Winter Wheat Districts, are located four of this company’s 27 flour 


P E rR F O R M fy N C E mills. Aided by a score of our own elevators, they select the choicest 
- C O kd O iW y wheat and produce the fine, high protein, hard winter wheat patents that 

are recognized by bakers for economy, strength, and customer-appeal in 
UNIFORMITY 


Write Today To... hind their unqualified guarantee of satisfaction is the reputation of this 


the finished bakery product. * Get in touch with any of these mills. Be- 


company, which has faithfully served the Bakers of America since 1883. 
THE CLAFLIN FLOUR MILLS : 
CLAFLIN, KANSAS 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS 27 MILLS IN THE WESTERN WHEATLANDS 


Sowing the Bakers Gf Omarion for over 5b Yeats 
me asa |THE ( olrado MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS GENERAL OFrices: Denve,, COLORADO 


WILSON, KANSAS 
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WESTERN STAR 












KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 








Amid all of the confusion of prior- 
ities of wartime the priority of 
preference based on quality will 
continue to stand unchallenged. 
Even should there be ersatz days 
ahead there will be no acceptable 
substitute for excellent wheat flour. 


Our own standards never will vary. 


The Customer Is Always Right . 
When the Flour Is Right to Begin With 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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In Defense of our Food Supply 


An Outline of the Strategy 
of Attack That Is Being Devised 
to Combat Plant Diseases 
and Insect Pests 


By DONALD G,. FLETCHER 


entomologists, the scientists of the 

plant and insect kingdoms, are or- 
ganizing all their man power and infor- 
mation for increased drives against the 
diseases and pests with which the farmer 
has to contend. 

In normal times a dozen or more of 
the minor diseases and insects take their 
toll from farmers’ fields almost unno- 
ticed and with little, if anything, being 
done to prevent the damage. Major 
disease and insect problems caused by 
rusts, smuts, root rots, stem and leaf 
diseases, grasshoppers, chinch bugs, army 
worms, and others of the more important 
pests always receive considerable atten- 
tion from control agencies. 

Today, with every effort being made 
to increase the quantity and quality of 
most farm products, all the leaks, both 
large and small, represented by these 
losses, must be stopped. No section of 
our nation and no crop is safe from 
these “sixth columnists” of the plant and 
insect world. They work quietly and 
oftentimes exceedingly fast in their de- 
structive war. 

England believes that the control of 
preventable losses to crops is of such 
scientists engaged in or- 
ganizing and supervising 
the control campaigns 
400% since the war be- 
gan. Scientists in every 
section of the United 
States, under a central 
committee, are rapidly 
completing plans for in- 
tensive and complete use 
importance that it has in- 
creased the number of 
of all proved methods of 
all plant and insect control. It is to be 
hoped that the administration will rec- 
ognize the service rendered by these men 
and will draft and assign trained young 
scientists to this very important division 
of our National Defense Army. 

Possibly not more than 200 young 
men of service age, scientists, trained in 


PP etancogits, agronomists and 


wr Xf 





Executive Secretary, Rust 
Prevention Society 


our universities, are available each year 
for this very specialized work. Preven- 
tion of disease and insect damage to 
growing crops or to perishable food for 
army and civilian use would be greatly 
facilitated, and some of the national food 
production problems simplified by plac- 
ing these men where their training fits 
them. 

We are slowly learning that, other fac- 
tors being equal, the yield of quality 
crops is the biggest factor in determin- 
ing the net returns per acre. With the 
farm labor problem already becoming 
acute, it is most essential that every acre 
that is planted and cared for should pro- 
duce its maximum of high quality crops. 

It takes a national calamity to change 
the cultural practices of our growers. 
Although many of the methods now being 
used by the average farmer in plowing, 
planting, cultivating and harvesting were 
developed and advocated by our agricul- 
tural scientists for years, farmers often 
fail to realize the advantages of a change 
in cultural practice until several years 
after it is first proposed. One of the 
chief objects of the enlarged fight to 
prevent crop losses is to carry to the 
farmers immediately all the practical in- 
formation now available 
for stopping crop losses 
and increasing quality 
and yields. 

County agents, especi- 
ally of late years, have 
been loaded with innum- 
erable tasks handed them 
by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 
in organizing committees, 
gathering statistics, ex- 
plaining regulations and, 
in fact, doing almost everything other 
than the work these men were original- 
ly hired to perform. In the minds 
of many people directly connected 
with agriculture for many years, 
the chief duty of the county agent 
should be the dissemination of tried and 
true methods of plant and animal hus- 




















OOD for man and animal has always been 

vitally important in time of war, and unfavor- 
able weather, plant diseases, or insect pests could 
in a single year change the entire picture of sur- 
plus stocks in this country. It is decidedly timely, 
thinks the author of this article, that our scientists 
should be mobilizing to stop the leaks and to in- 
sure, in so far as is humanly possible, maximum 
yields of quality crops. 
us that no section of our nation and no crop is safe 
from what he calls the “sixth columnists” of the 
plant and insect world, who work quietly and 
exceedingly fast in their destructive war. 


Mr. Fletcher reminds 














bandry, agricultural engineering and 
other associated sciences, by demonstra- 
tion or otherwise, to the actual farm op- 
erators. 

There are not enough hours in the day 
or night for the agents tu do all they are 
supposed to do; therefore it is unfair 
to say, “Let the county agents take on 
the present enlarged task of controlling 
plant and insect pests.” They will do 
their share, but they need trained help, 
for probably not more than 5% of these 
men have had any training in the spe- 
cialized fields of plant disease and insect 
pest control. 

The experiment stations and the state 
departments of agriculture are very slow 
in recognizing the necessity and value 
of providing trained plant disease con- 
trol extension men. In many states no 
such man is hired, and even in such im- 
portant agricultural states as Minnesota, 
Iowa and Wisconsin, where there is cry- 
ing need for gt least three men per state, 
and where five would more nearly meet 
the needs, only one extension pathologist 
is provided. It is hoped that several 
additional extension pathologists, agrono- 
mists and entomologists will be appointed 
in each state within the near future. 

There is today a natural tendency to 
drop much of the fundamental research 
in agriculture and turn to problems 
which will bring quick results. The dan- 
ger of such a procedure is obvious. Some 
of the fundamental research has been 
under way for several years. It cannot 
be stopped and started again without 
great loss in years of effort and in the 
value of results. Budget cutting of 
strictly research projects usually does 
not mean the reduction of the project, 
but actually the elimination of such work, 
for nearly all of such funds go directly 
into salaries. Brains and technical lab- 
oratory service are the commodities pur- 
chased, and these cannot be reduced 


without shutting down the research in 
many cases. 

Certain phases of the problems in- 
volved in the control of plant diseases, 
insects, pests and the economic produc- 
tion of quality farm products, must and 
can be handled only by trained scientists. 
Breeding for disease and insect resist- 
ance, development of needed fungicides 
and insecticides, and the carrying on of 
carefully controlled experiments covering 
the effect of certain cultural practices 
on crops cannot be done by the farmer. 
Even after these problems have been 
worked out, the practical solutions must 
be brought to the farm and, by demon- 
stration or other means, placed in actual 
use. ° This is where the trained field sci- 
entist is needed so urgently today. 

After the various methods of control 
have been worked out and the farmers 
informed of the latest and most ap- 
proved practices, there are many things 
that the producers themselves should con- 
sider and do to help the situation. Ex- 
amples of the type of action which may 
be taken by the farmers themselves are: 

1. Better preparation of fields before 
planting. 

2. Early selection of good certified 
seed of recommended varieties for local 
region. Procrastination in getting seed 
often results in finding that only inferior 
seed is available. The best seed is the 
cheapest. Never plant mixed seed. Use 
of seed from areas of different climate, 
soil and growing seasons is unwise. Rec- 
ommended varieties of seeds resistant to 
the diseases usually present in the region 
should be selected. The question of 
when to change varieties is a perplexing 
one to all growers. The experiment 
stations and the grain trade are very 
cautious in recommending new varieties, 
but when one is approved it would seem 
that the wise procedure would be to 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
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GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 





CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘CONFLOMILS”* 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 















PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 

For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 























“SUPERFLOUR” For Over Fifty Years... 
4i BUFFALO” KING’S GOLD 





KING’S BEST 
, = GOLD MINE 
Tops in Bakery Flours a 
* * ° ° 
ay ... Made in Minnesota 
THE WILLIS NORTON co. H. H. King Flour Mills Company 
Quality Millers Since 1879 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 




















Mill and Elevator Insurance ot routed via the 


0 kinds FEED Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
of all kin ‘eo 
f goes forward to destination promptly 
MARSH & McLENNAN V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, ERNEST IRBER, WN. W. Agent, 
709 Public Service Building, 316 Corn Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING Springfield, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


: with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
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Gfor the best view of the nation’s nerve center, stay away — but if you must go there, get a guide. 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—For a 
W iwe clear view of what’s going 

on in government I wouldn’t 
come to Washington. 

Washington is the largest and most 
active madhouse in the world—operated 
entirely by its inmates. 

High-strung, frail and eccentric peo- 
ple should stay from wartime 
Washington, says Dr. Winfred Over- 
holser, superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital for the Insane, which is crowded 
now. 


away 


Washington’s annual cherry blossom 

festival, which was set up to lure thou- 
sands of people to the capital each spring, 
was canceled, to keep them away. 
”* These and similar observations concern- 
ing the nation’s principal war center 
might well have been made by any one of 
the 25 flour mill executives or any one 
of the 20 millfeed brokers who were re- 
cently summoned to this wacky port on 
the Potomac to sit down with Fred 
Thomas and his galaxy of price econo- 
mists, researchers and analysts to ex- 
change views on bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings for the animal kingdom of Ameri- 
ica’s farms. 

Had they not been personally escorted 
to the Office of Price Administration by 
Herman Fakler, miller guide par ex- 
cellence in Washington, and Ray Bow- 
den, who is chief pilot for the grain ex- 
change satellites who come here, certainly 
the visiting tradesmen would have had 
similar nightmares, though hardly any 
of them were fortunate enough to find 
a place to sleep so that they could in- 
dulge in nocturnal fancies. 

Yes, Washington is no place for an 
unescorted business man to venture in 
these days, when even cabinet members 
must show their credentials to wary 
guards before gaining entrance to certain 
official and even nonofficial buildings, as 
was the case with Harold Ickes the other 
night when he strode up to the doorway 
of a radio station. 

“May I see your credentials?” the 
guard asked. 

“I’m Harold Ickes,” the cabinet mem- 
ber responded. 

“That's all right, but who are you and 
what is your business?” 

“I’m the Secretary of the Interior and 
I was invited to come here and make 
a broadcast,” was Ickes’ rejoinder. 

“I have orders not to admit anyone 
until I see their credentials,” persisted 
the guard. 

The guard finally compromised by 
calling a superior, who recognized Mr. 
Ickes and swung wide the doors to admit 
him. ; 
So difficult has become the job of put- 


* By Emmet Dougherty * 


Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


ting a visiting business man in touch with 
the man he wants to see in Washington 
that President Roosevelt has indicated 
to Congress that the tidy sum of $600,000 
will be required to pay for a General 
Information Center, now being built op- 
posite the Willard Hotel in down-town 
Washington, to house the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, headed by an ex-news- 
paper man, Lowell Mellett. 

Inside the building will be a huge oval 
counter manned by a crew of girls who 
are to know all the answers. Mr. Mellett 
believes these girls will be able to answer 
80% of the inquiries from the harried 
business man. When a 20% question is 
popped, the visitor will be referred to a 
“staff specialist” who will analyze the 
problem. When the staff specialist gets 
stumped, the visitor will be turned over 
to the representative of the agency 
which deals directly with the problem. 
These liaison people will have offices in 
the super-information center. 

In addition to this super-center of 
knowledge, there are eight or ten fed- 
eral information centers already avail- 
able to which the perplexed business man 
may go for assistance. Only two are 
necessary to describe the scope of these 
“intelligence” offices; those maintained 
by the War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration, the most 
visited spots in warring Washington. 
The WPB Inquiry Branch is located in 
the Social Security Building, Third 
Street and Independence Avenue South- 
west, almost within the shadow of the 
Capitol Building. All over the first floor 
of this building are arrowed signs telling 
how to get to Room 1501, and recep- 
tionists are stationed about the corridor 
in case a business man should somehow 
miss the signs. Inside 1501 the individual 
goes first to a receptionist, whose func- 
tion is to handle routine or ridiculous 
questions, such as: 

“Is the aquarium located in this build- 
ing?” 

“I have a roomer who uses too many 


towels and won’t leave. What shall I 
do?” 

More important questions are handled 
by “trained advisers,” to whom the busi- 
ness man is sent by the receptionist. 
The advisers have had actual production 
and manufacturing experience, “can talk 
the business man’s language,” and have 
attended priorities schools. 

This adviser can tell the business man 
the name, room, ’phone number and ex- 
tension of the government official he 
needs to see. Most often the latter is 
a WPB official, but many times he is 
someone else, as an army or navy official. 
Example: A business man wanted to 
make firebricks for navy boilers. He 
was given the name of the man to see 
in the navy. 

Sometimes this branch even makes ap- 
pointments for the business man in other 
agencies, as well as in WPB. 

Some problems are very complex and 
require contact with several agencies. 
Thus recently a business man desired 
priorities in air travel for personnel and 
also ratings and clearances for machinery 
and equipment needed in the Dutch West 
Indies. This required contact with the 
following groups: Priorities Committee 
of the Army and Navy Munitions Board; 
Legal, Material and Foreign Require- 
ments Branches of the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator; Bureau of Priorities of the 
WPB; Board of Economic Warfare, and 
Military Director of Civil Aviation. The 
Inquiry Branch adviser spent most of an 
afternoon on that assignment. 

Visible card index files and loose-leaf 
books are kept up to date with all 
changes in personnel. Material in these 
books is minutely broken down. For 
example, a business man wants to see 
the person who can talk with him about 
“glassine bags.’ Under “containers,” the 
name, room and ’phone number of the 
official can be found in 20 seconds. 

Office of Price Administration’s inquiry 
unit, Temporary D Building, is at the 
main headquarters of OPA on Independ- 





WARTIME FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
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The Step-by-Step Approach Method as It Unfolds in Washington 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)—A wartime food administration will be set up 
piecemeal. The plan is to give the Department of Agriculture broad powers over the 
production, supply and allocation of fats and oils. If that works, then the department 
will be given control over other basic food commodities. 

The only possible hitch in the plan will come from the War Production Board, 
where thirty-odd dollar-a-year men from the food industry are extremely anxious 
to be in the control picture. However, agriculture has at least mapped a plan of what 
it proposes to do, which is something its competitors for the job haven't done. Agri- 
culture already has one foot under the door in the person of H. R. Tolley, assistant 
administrator of the Food and Apparel Division of the OPA, whose previous post 
was chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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ence Avenue between Fourth and Sixth 
Streets Southwest. It doesn’t even have 
rugs on the floor but serves 500 callers 
a day, according to Mrs. Marguerite 
Kates, its chief. It determines whom 
the business man should see, in whatever 
agency, and gives him a slip of white 
multilithed paper stating office, name, 
location, floor, building and extension 
of official, with notation at bottom: “Red 
Lights Indicate Stairways.” 

Motto of the unit: No employee shall 
say “I don’t know.” 

According to Mrs. Kates, it has many 
regular customers—business men who 
like its service so well they come back 
and say, “Well, start me off again.” 

In addition to contacts they sometimes 
need to make in the above agencies, farm 
people coming to Washington to see gov- 
ernment officials are given specialized 
help through the. Department of Agri- 
culture and farm groups. 

The Department of Agriculture’s Office 
of Agricultural Defense Relations, for 
example, is located in the South Agri- 
cultural Building on Independence Ave- 
nue between Fourteenth and Sixteenth 
Streets Southwest. It was estahlished 
primarily as contact arm of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but is also used 
by outsiders. It helps both farmers and 
business men to determine the individuals 
they need to see. 

There aren’t many farmers wandering 
about in search of someone to see, say 
agricultural officials, because the farmer 
can’t afford such tomfoolery. Most of 
them know where to go before they come 
here. But when they don’t the depart- 
ment ordinarily can help them. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers maintain special informa- 
tion centers respectively in the chamber’s 
own building, just across the park from 
the White House, and in the Investment 
Building at Fifteenth and K_ Streets 
Northwest. At both of these offices, 
trained business advisors who know their 
way around Washington attempt to be 
helpful to business men. 

Also in the private field helping their 
members make contacts with government 
officials are about 500 trade and pro- 
fessional groups which have either head- 
quarters or contact offices in operation 
here, similar in type to the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Suite 847 National 
Press Building, with Herman Fakler and 
his expert staff in charge; or the Na- 
@ional Grain Trade Council, 604 Hibbs 
Building, over which Ray Bowden pre- 
sides, or American Bakers Association, 
recently established at 1317 F Street 
Northwest, with the energetic William 
Quinlan always available. 
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BAKING COMMITTEE ACTS TO CUT 
DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


Delivery Economies and Elimination of Special Services Recom- 
mended—Maintenance Rules Also Suggested for Vehicles— 
Mileage Reduction Imperative 


Wasutnoron, D. C.—The Baking Ad- 
visory Committee of the WPB has rec- 
ommended that the baking industry re- 
duce mileage 25% to conserve transpor- 
tation facilities, John T. McCarthy, chief 
of the Bread and Baking Production Sec- 
tion, has announced. Mr. McCarthy also 
is government presiding officer of the 
committee. 

The committee also outlined methods 
for improvement and maintenance of tires 
and vehicles. 

The recommendations, made with the 
approval of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, are designed to conserve avail- 
able equipment and materials so that 
essential transportation service may be 
preserved over the longest period pos- 
sible. 

To effect the reduction in mileage, the 
committee recommended a_ seven-point 
program, including the elimination of 
various services, and the curtailment of 
speeds and the rearrangement of deliv- 
ery service. 

The recommendations follow: 

1. Immediate elimination of special de- 
liveries. 

2. Immediate elimination of Sunday 
deliveries. 

3. Elimination of off-route stops which 
add unnecessary truck mileage, where 
such elimination is no hardship to the 
consumer, 

4. Dispensing with the use of company- 
owned vehicles by supervisors, and en- 
listing the aid of supervisors on the con- 
servation program. 

5. Reduction of driving speeds to a 


maximum of 35 miles per hour. 

6. Relaying of products to groups of 
trucks based at some distance from the 
bakery where doing so will conserve 
rubber. 

7. Rearrangement of each route to 
cover the least mileage necessary to serve 
the customer. 

The committee also outlined seven 
points for improvement and maintenance 
of tires and vehicles. 

The program included: use and proper 
setting of governors to control speed; 
frequent wheel alignment; rotation of 
tires; proper tire inflation; avoidance of 
overloading; avoidance of bad roads; and 
proper storage of tires in cool places. 

The committee said that a 10% under- 
inflation of tires reduces a tire’s life by 
5%, and that a 10% overload may cause 
a decrease in mileage by as much as 18%. 

A subcommittee of the Baking Ad- 
visory Committee has promised to report 
on committee measures by April 15, in 
view of the highly localized character of 
the baking industry. Programs of local 
conservation to include those measures 
that cannot practically and advantageous- 
ly apply to bakery distribution on a 
nation-wide scale are also recommended. 

The Office of Defense Transportation, 
in commenting upon the action of the 
committee, called attention to the fact 
that if local groups were formed to 
carry out conservation programs, these 
groups could submit proposed programs 
to the Office of Defense Transportation 
for clearance by it and the Department 
of Justice. 





RIBOFLAVIN REQUIREMENT GRANTED 
FURTHER POSTPONEMENT 


Effective Date Pushed Back One Year—New Hearing Denied— 
Dietary Labeling Delay Also Expected to Be Granted 
to Avoid Label Changes 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special) —Ribo- 
flavin will not be made a required in- 
gredient in enriched flour on July 1. 
Federal Security Administrator McNutt 
will shortly officially respond to the peti- 
tion of the Millers National Federation 
asking that this vitamin be made op- 
tional, rather than mandatory. The ad- 
ministrator will not authorize a new 
hearing on the flour standards to change 
the riboflavin section from required to 
optional, as requested by the millers, but 
will grant a postponement, probably for 
a year, until July 1, 1943, of the effective 
date. 

A postponement for a lesser period 
may also be granted in the case of label- 
ing regulations on foods represented for 
special dietary uses, it was learned. 
These regulations were scheduled to be- 
come effective May 18. Millers and bak- 
ers have asked that a postponement be 
granted to avoid a multiplicity of label 
changes. 

The Committee on Nutrition of the Na- 
tional Research Council had recommend- 
ed that the minimum daily requirement 


of niacin be 10 mg. for dietary foods, but 
food and drug experts were loath to put 
this figure in the regulations pending 
more substantial evidence to show the 
need for this high a level. The subject 
was considered April 5 at a special meet- 
ing of the council’s Committee on Nutri- 
tion, but additional study will be made 
before the council will advise the Food 
and Drug Administration further on 
the subject. Meanwhile the bakers say 
that their label troubles are mounting 
by a lack of a yes or no answer from 
the government on dietary labels. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





BREAD MAKING DEMONSTRATION 

Orono, Matne.—Pauline Girard, field 
worker of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, Ill., demonstrated the making 
of a variety of quick yeast breads be- 
fore approximately 300 rural club lead- 
ers and farm women at the recent Farm 
and Home Week at the University of 
Maine, Orono. Miss Girard gave her 
audience information about enriched 
white flour and presented recipes. 
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Millers In Washington Conference 


WasuinctTon, D. C.—As a part of the routine in developing price information 
on flour, Fred Thomas, associate price executive of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, invited three representatives of milling companies to meet in Washington April 


6 to furnish whatever information they could on the subject. 


One person was selected 


from the Minneapolis area; one from the Kansas City market and one man from New 


York state. 


G. S. Kennedy, of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; E. W. Reed, Shella- 


barger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas; and Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y., were invited to attend. Mr. Reed was unable to reach Wash- 
ington, but Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Lingham were present. 

The purpose of the conference was purely exploratory and fact finding, it was 
said. The discussions involved questions of millers’ margins and possible methods 


of price control for flour. 


Inasmuch as the discussions were only for the purpose 


of obtaining information, no specific plans were submitted and no decisions reached. 
Every effort is being made to consider every phase of the milling industry with 
a view to making certain that whatever is done will be done with full appreciation, 
consideration and recognition of the problems of the industsry, it was explained. 
As the consideration of the problems develops, other millers will be called in for 


consultation, Mr. Thomas indicated. 


Herman Fakler, vice president of the Millers National Federation, issued the 
above explanation of the conference on April 7 upon authorization of Fred Thomas 


of the OPA. 








A.A.C.C. PROGRAM WILL 
COVER A BROAD FIELD 


Nutritional Supplements, Lab Methods and 
Enzymes Among Topics—Dr. R. R. 
Williams to Di Enrich t 





Program headings for the annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, to be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 18-22, 
range from agronomy, milling and vari- 
ous discussions of laboratory methods 
to a symposium on nutritional supple- 
ments for flour and bread. 

Prominent speakers at this symposium 
will include Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Dr. R. R. 
Williams, of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, who not only isolated thiamin 
but has been extremely active in study- 
ing and promoting the nutritional prop- 
erties of it and its kindred vitamins. 
Also on the enriched flour and bread 
program will be Mrs. Clara Gebhard 
Snyder, of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
who will discuss the consumer’s reaction 
to the enrichment program. 

An innovation at the convention will 
be a “statistical clinic’—a joint session 
of A.A.C.C. members with representa- 
tives of the Biometric Section of the 
American Statistical Association. 

Among the other speakers so far an- 
nounced will be Dr. F. T. Hogness, of 
the University of Chicago, who will dis- 
cuss respiratory enzymes and their rela- 
tionship to some of the vitamins; Dr. C. 
H. Goulden, of the Dominion Rust Re- 
search Laboratory at Winnipeg, who 
will speak on experimental work; Dr. 
R. M. Hixon, Iowa State College, whose 
address will be concerned with starch, 
and Dr. R. A. Gortner, of the University 
of Minnesota. Dr. Gortner’s address, 
“The Plant Proteins,” will be given in 
connection with the presentation of the 
Osborne Medal Award, which he receives 
this year in recognition of his outstand- 
ing work in the field of cereal chemistry. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

TEXAS GROUP AIDS ENRICHMENT 

Cuicaco, Int.—The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute has been asked by the Texas 








Dietetic Association to help in forward- 
ing its recently adopted white flour en- 
richment program. Miss Gladys Lyons 
was made chairman of a committee to 
work with millers and bakers of Texas in 
encouraging this program. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
LOWER IN FEBRUARY 


Census Bureau Reports Production 1,053,400 


Bbls Below January Figure—Higher 
Than February, 1941 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
monthly report of the Bureau of the 
Census, 8,478,922 bbls of wheat flour 
were produced during February, 1942, 
compared with 9,582,322 bbls the previ- 
ous month and 8,063,113 bbls the same 

month in 1941. 

Of the 1,092 mills for which reports 
were received for February, 1,057 ac- 
counted for 105,220,132 bbls, or 94.5% 
of the total wheat flour production 
(111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the re- 
turns of the biennial census of manu- 
factures, 1939. Seventy-eight mills, with 
a daily capacity of 26,518 bbls, were idle 
in February. 

Mills reporting for February, 1942, 
ground 38,621,257 bus of wheat, operat- 
ing at 63.8% of a daily capacity of 
577,775 bbls and requiring 273.3 lbs of 
wheat for a barrel of flour. 

The 1,092 mills reporting for January, 
1942, ground 43,611,451 bus of wheat, 
operating at 63.5% of a daily capacity 
of 577,081 bbls and requiring 274.5 Ibs 
of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

The 1,097 mills reporting for Febru- 
ary, 1941, ground 36,574,699 bus of 
wheat, operating at 60.3% of a total 
daily capacity of 581,818 bbls and re- 
quiring 272.2 lbs of wheat to a barrel 
of flour. 

Of the February, 1942, total, Kansas 
produced 14.6%, with 78 mills reporting 
and a production of 1,234,718 bbls; New 
York produced 13.1% of the total, 31 
mills reporting 1,112,850 bbls produced. 
Forty-six mills reported from Minnesota, 
accounting for 12.1% of the total, or 
1,022,009 bbls. Missouri accounted for 
8.6% of the total, with 63 mills report- 
ing a production of 733,498 bbls. Texas 
produced 5.9% of the total, with 35 
mills reporting 502,408 bbls produced. 

Millfeed production reported for Feb- 
ruary, 1942, was 331,871.5 tons, com- 
pared with 378,099 tons the previous 
month and 815,061.5 tons the same month 
in 1941. 

Of the total millfeed production dur- 
ing February, 1942, Kansas produced 
47,085 tons, New York 42,000 tons, Min- 
nesota 39,990 tons, Missouri 28,006 tons, 
and Texas 20,458.5 tons. 
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U.S.D.A. OFFICIALS PLAN CONFERENCES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ON STORAGE SITUATION 


Meetings With Representatives of Trade Scheduled at Leading 
Centers, Aimed at Softening Anticipated Impact on Facilities 
—Situation Called More Critical Than Year Ago 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—With total avail- 
able grain storage space already 75% 
in use and bumper crops expected this 
year on top of wholesale government 
acquisition by default of current stored 
grain at end of this month, seriously con- 
cerned federal officials have started a 
series of conferences in storage centers 
aimed at softening the anticipated im- 
pact on facilities. 

On April 6 sessions with growers, the 
grain trade, storage operators and trans- 
portation agencies were held in St. Louis. 

On April 7 the scene shifted to Chi- 
cago and was scheduled to be moved 
to Kansas City for a conference on April 
8. Other Middle West, Southwest and 
Pacific Coast centers are on the itin- 
erary with the tour ending up in eastern 
sectors near month’s end. 

The Department of Agriculture is con- 
ducting the meetings under conditions 
which officials frankly admit to be in- 
auspicious. 

Shortage of storage space is definitely 
expected, officials said, and the best that 
is hoped to be accomplished is to alle- 
viate the expected congestion as much 
as possible. 

Representatives of country elevator 
operators, subterminal and terminal op- 
erators, flour milling interests, grain 
commission merchants, feed and grain 
dealer associations and the Association of 
American Railroads will discuss the sit- 
uation with officials of the War Produc- 
tion Board, United States Department 
of Agriculture war boards, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. and state departments 
of agriculture and agricultural colleges. 

Other meetings are scheduled at Enid, 
Okla., April 10; Amarillo, Texas, April 
11; San Francisco, April 15; Portland, 
April 17; Seattle, April 18; Ogden, April 
20; Omaha, April 22, 10 a.m., Fontenelle 
Hotel, and Minneapolis, April 23, 10 
a.m., Nicollet Hotel. 

Later on similar meetings will be held 


in Indianapolis, Columbus, Buffalo, Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore. 

Department grain experts pointed out 
that problems in connection with hous- 
ing the 1942 crop promise to be more 
critical than a year ago because of the 
larger carry-over, above average crop 
prospects, increased nonagricultural de- 
mand for railroad facilities, no great 
increase in commercial fireproof storage 
during the year, and the growing scar- 
city of labor and structural materials. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. said con- 
sideration will be given to setting up 
representative grain marketing commit- 
tees similar to those established in 1941 
to alleviate the storage and transporta- 
tion situation. 

Regular crop reports would be supple- 
mented during the harvest season by 
more frequent information from local 
governmental and trade groups. This 
currently assembled information would 
serve to guide the grain marketing com- 
mittees and others in day-to-day efforts 
to prevent market congestion. 

Adequate transportation and storage 
facilities will be sought for wheat and 
other crop grains competing for tight- 
bin storage, including oats, barley, rye, 
rice, flaxseed, soybeans, grain sorghums, 
and dry edible beans. 

A survey by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports only limited 
available space as of mid-February in 
elevators, warehouses, flour and feed 
mills, corn, soybean, dry bean and flax- 
seed products mills, malting plants, brew- 
eries, distilleries, bean cleaning plants, 
rice mills, and other storage establish- 
ments. 

Less opportunity exists this year for 
relieving storage pressure at country 
points by the movement of grain to ports 
and other terminals, because of lack of 
available storage space at such points, the 
department said. 

Officials held that if present indicated 





NO FLOUR SPECIALISTS NEEDED, 
OPA DECLARES 


cdiliedile 
Civil Service Recruiting Circular Misleading, Official Explains— 
No Posts Now Open—Rationing of Flour 
Not in Offing, Says OPA 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—“The 
words ‘needed immediately’ were a little 
misleading in our recruiting circular No. 
4 seeking applications from persons qual- 
ified to set up workable price schedules 
and practical rationing procedures,” 
Frederick W. Brown, of the recruiting 
division of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, explains. “What we are trying to 
do,” he said, “is to build up a file of 
Personnel from which we can draw to 
fill any post which the Office of Price 
Administration may create when the 
emergency arises for such specialists. 
The words ‘needed immediately’ applied 
only to our desire to obtain applications 
for jobs and did not mean that the posts 


were now open.” 

At the Office of Price Administration 
it was said they knew nothing about the 
Civil Service Commission’s recruiting cir- 
cular. No posts are immediately open 
for commodity specialists in flour, meal, 
grain and breakfast foods at salaries 
ranging from $3,200 to $6,500 a year, 
it was said. Rationing of flour or any 
foods other than sugar is not in the 
offing, a responsible official said, in an- 
nouncing that a midwestern industry man 
will shortly be added to the OPA staff 
to take over the post previously occu- 
pied by Richard Bean, whose shift to 
the New York staff has been made per- 
manent. 


acreages and yields materialize, more 
grain will have to be stored on farms. 

Further, the railroads may be asked to 
restrict movement of grain into crowded 
centers through embargoes and other 
regulations of the type used last year, 
it was made clear. 


CCC INVITES COMMENT 
ON UNIFORM STORAGE 


Drafting of Regulations Scheduled 
for Around Middle of April, 
Officials Advise 


Final 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Com- 
modity Credit Corp. will accept further 
written comment on the proposed changes 
in the Uniform Storage Contract before 
drafting the regulations in final form, 
which will probably not be before the 
middle of April, a committee represent- 
ing private warehousemen and co-opera- 
tives was advised at its meeting with 
U. S. D. A. officials here on April 3. 

Warehousemen delegates said depart- 
ment officials indicated agreement with 
many of the points put forward by them, 
but were unfavorable to other points. 
There was no official indication as to 
what the final decision might be on 
controversial clauses on protein delivery. 

Meanwhile Chairman J. E. Wells, Jr., 
of the grain market committee, has start- 
ed his field conferences on the grain stor- 
age situation, having a number of officials 
of the CCC, AAA and other U.S.D.A. 
agencies with him in the wheat belt this 
week. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEFENSE “PREMIUM” BOND 
USE BANNED BY TREASURY 


The use of defense stamps or bonds as 
premiums to stimulate trade is barred 
under a policy adopted by the retail ad- 
visory committee of the United States 
Treasury Department. A recent ruling, 
which the bureau will aid in enforcing, 
reads: “Defense stamps and bonds shall 
be sold for cash or on the salary deduc- 
tion plan only. Under no circumstances 
should defense bonds or stamps be used 
as premiums, discounts, gifts, trade stim- 
ulators, or be in any way associated with 
the promotion of merchandise.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

J. L. GRANT HAS OPERATION 

Toronto, Ont.—J. L. Grant, who 
came to Canada during the war of 1914- 
18 to purchase flour for the British war 
office and later made Canada his home, 
was operated on in the Toronto General 
Hospital on March 80 for stomach trou- 
ble, from which he has suffered for 
years. His progress toward recovery is 
being followed by many friends in the 
Canadian flour trade. Of late years 
Mr. Grant has been associated with W. 
H. McCarthy, in the management of the 
McCarthy Milling Co., Ltd., Streetsville, 
Ont. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JOSEPH DANFORTH, RETIRED 
NEW YORK BROKER, DIES 
New York, N. Y.—Joseph W. Dan- 
forth, retired. president of Simpson Hen- 
dee & Co., feed and grain brokers of 
the New York Produce Exchange, died 
at his home in East Orange March 27 at 
the age of 74. He had been with the 
organization since 1898 .and, although 
retired since 1982, was on the exchange 
floor nearly every day. A son and two 
grandchildren survive him. 
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* * 
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SHORTAGE OF VESSEL SPACE 
SEEN IN CANADA 


Toronto, ONT.—Shortage of vessel 
space for grain on the Great Lakes 
during the season of navigation now 
open is anticipated, trade observers 
report. Quite a few of the vessels 
normally available have been moved 
into the Atlantic coastal service. 
Shortage on inland waters, if one 
should develop, will be in the smaller 
vessels. Under war conditions all 
vessel space under Canadian control 
is in a pool which is controlled by 
one administration. In this connection 
much depends on the size of the 1942 
Canadian wheat grain crop. 


* * 
MORE ENRICHMENT NOW, 
SAYS FEDERATION 


There has been a big jump the past 
couple of months or so in volume of 
enriched white bread, the Millers 
National Federation reports. This is 
due chiefly to the fact that several 
large bakers went to enriching, and, 
of course, were followed by their 
principal competitors. It is estimated 
that at least 75% of the white bread 
sold in New York City is now en- 
riched, and the average for the nation 
is up notably from the 35% estimate 
made by baking authorities at the end 
of 1941, the federation believes. 


* * 
PRICE OF BAGS CUT 
IN CANADA 


Toronto, ONT.—As a result of ac- 
tion taken by the Ontario Flour 
Millers Association and other ele- 
ments in the milling trade, the con- 
troller in charge of such matters has 
cut down the price permissible for 
used jute and cotton bags in Canada. 
The authorized price for jutes is now 
13c for 98s and for cottons 10c. Orig- 
inally an organization of dealers 
wanted 14c and Ilc. This ruling ap- 
plies to feed bags as well. 


* * 
LITTLE CHANGE IN CANA- 
DIAN WEATHER 


WInnirec, MAan.—Little change was 
noted in weather conditions over 
western Canada during the past week. 
Temperatures varied as much as 40 
degrees in some areas and the snows 
of the week previous practically dis- 
appeared. Moisture conditions are 
favorable in Manitoba, but still defi- 
cient in Saskatchewan. Some parts 
of Alberta require additional mois- 


ture. 
* * 

FREIGHT SUBSIDY MAY BE 
WITHDRAWN, SAY REPORTS 

Toronto, Ont.—Reports were in 
circulation last week which seemed to 
indicate an early change in the gov- 
ernment’s policy of bonusing ship- 
ments of millfeeds from western to 
eastern Canada. These suggested that 
the bonus will be withdrawn. The 
reason given is that millfeeds are 
now too cheap in relation to other 
feeding stuffs, 

* 


* ” 
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Shippers Protest Ruling on 
Freight Carload Minimums 


Grain shippers are protesting the new 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which went into effect on Feb. 
15, requiring them to pay the carload 
minimum applicable to the car used. 
Prior to that date, if a shipper asked for 
a 60,000-lb car, and the carrier “spotted” 
a 100,000-lb car, the shipper could load 
what a 60,000-lb car would carry, and 
pay a corresponding rate. 

Shippers are not asking that the new 
ruling be revoked, because they are will- 
ing, whenever possible, to use the larger 
cars load to maximum capacity. 
But, in the case of country elevators in 
particular, when the peak of the crop 
movement has ended it is sometimes im- 
possible to accumulate enough grain of 
one kind to load a 100,000-lb car, and 
when shippers are required to use one 
of these large cars, instead of the smaller 
one asked for, the penalty they have to 
pay far exceeds the profit on the trans- 
action in question. 

Where large cars are delivered and 
cannot be used, they must be switched 
away empty, and this means a serious 
loss in times like the present, to say 
nothing of delays in loading. In many 
instances, shippers must wait for days for 
cars of the size ordered, while larger cars 
are available. 

During the week of March 23, a Minne- 
apolis shipper ordered some 80,000-lb 
capacity cars for loading oats at 64,000 


and 


<> 


Ibs per car. The railroad could not fur- 
nish this size car, and the shipper was 
obliged to wait until inbound loaded cars 
could be applied on the order, while at 
the same time, this carrier had 96 cars 
of 100,000 lbs capacity then available 
for loading. 

In another instance, a shipper asked 
for 15 cars of 80,000 lbs capacity, but 
the railroad could furnish only three. 
The shipper was obliged to order cars 
from another line, which meant additional 
switching service and charges. In this 
particular instance, the consignee could 
not accept loads in larger cars, because 
of the construction of his elevator. 

The railroads themselves, it is claimed, 
complain of the additional switching and 
the additional empty car mileage, result- 
ing from the necessity of furnishing ship- 
pers with cars of the size or capacity 
ordered. 

A petition has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, asking 
for reconsideration and modification of 
the order. The petition has been filed 
by Frank B. Townsend, of the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association, in conjunc- 
tion with the Northwest Country Eleva- 
tor Association, the Farmers Elevator 
Association of Minnesota, and the Emer- 
gency Grain and Grain Products Coun- 
cil of Kansas City, representing a host 
of shippers in the Northwest, the South- 
west and the Central States. 





Minnesota’s Sailor-Governor 
to Address Federation Meeting 


Curcaco, Inu.—Governor Harold E. 
Stassen of Minnesota has accepted an 
invitation to address the Millers Na- 
tional Federation convention to be held 
here April 29-30. He will probably 
speak at the luncheon that is being 
planned as a highlight for the second 
day of the meeting. His subject has 
not been stated, but it is understood 
that he will consider problems of gov- 
ernment and business during and after 
the war. 

Col. J. M. Johnson, a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and co- 
ordinator of defense transportation, has 
agreed to speak on the afternoon of 
April 29. He is in general charge of 
the program for efficient use of rail 
equipment, and is familiar with all that 
is being done to speed up the use of 
freight cars in hauling grain and grain 
products. 

Stassen, the 


Governor young “white 


hope” of the Republican party in Min- 


nesota, who swept the Farmer-Labor 
group out of power there four years 
ago, and who has been considered as 
presidential material, is now at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
for a 30-day period, pursuant to his 
recent appointment as a lieutenant-com- 
mander in the United States Navy. He 
will return to Minnesota after his course 
in training and will carry on his cam- 
paign for re-election. If returned to 
office, as is considered a certainty, he 
will serve as governor until the con- 
clusion of the next: session of the Min- 
nesota legislature, and in about one 
year from now expects to be assigned 
to active duty in his capacity as an 
officer of the navy. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BANKRUPTCY PETITION FILED 
New York, N. Y.—Bankruptcy peti- 
tion is reported filed against the 20th 
Century Bakeries, Inc., wholesale bakery, 

81-05 Broadway, Elmhurst, L. I. 








Food Buying With Blue Stamps 
Tops $9,600,000 in February 


WasHinoton, D. C.—Blue food stamps 
added more than $9,600,000 worth of 
farm products during February to the 
diets of more than 3,600,000 persons eli- 
gible to receive public assistance, the 
Department of Agriculture said in its 
monthly report on the food stamp pro- 
gram. 

During February, families taking part 
in the food stamp program used blue 


stamps, which increased their expendi- 
tures for agricultural commodities ap- 
proximately 50%, as follows: about 12% 
for butter, 28% for pork, 23% for vege- 
tables, 16% for cereals, 14% for eggs 
and 12% for fruits. 

Purchases with blue stamps, as esti- 
mated by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, included about 28,000,000 
Ibs of flour, 9,000,000 Ibs of pork, 3,900,- 


——————————— 
PURCHASES OF FLOUR 


Purchases of flour during February 
amounted to 28,000,000 Ibs out of a 
grand total of 34,921,000 Ibs of all 
cereals bought by blue stamps during 
the month, the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service has announced. From 
July, 1941, through February, flour 
purchases with blue stamps totaled 
295,892,000 Ibs, while 188,805,000 Ibs 
additional were distributed in free 
school lunches and to needy families 
not served by the stamp program. 
Cereals other than flour amounted to 
a total of 220,271,000 bbls for the 
eight-month period. 

se ACE SOREN AT RA OANA ASEAN ORSON 





000 doz eggs and 2,900,000 lbs of butter. 

In addition to purchases of commodi- 
ties with blue stamps, AMA continued 
in February to distribute farm products 
for use in free school lunches and to 
needy families in areas not served by 
the food stamp program. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGES RECOMMENDED IN 
MILLFEED FUTURES TRADING 


Kansas City, Mo.—Liberalized rules 
of trade for the Kansas City millfeed 
futures market have been recommended 
by the city’s board of trade, including a 
provision to allow deliveries to be made 
in used cotton or burlap bags, with dis- 
counts to be set by the millfeed commit- 
tee before such delivery is made. 

The recommendations specify that the 
committee must announce the discount 
rate for the following month seven days 
prior to the first day of every delivery 
month, and that every used sack ten- 
dered in delivery must be sound and 
durable. 

It is also provided in the recommenda- 
tions that if the shortage of cottons and 
burlaps becomes so acute that paper 
bags shall be used by mills to pack mill- 
feed, such bags shall be included in the 
rules and the millfeed committee shall 
announce, similarly, in advance the dis- 
counts which shall prevail. 

Other recommendations, all of which 
will be voted on by the members April 
13, are as follows: 

Changing units of trade from 100 tons 
and 25 tons, to 120 tons and 30 tons; 

Changing brokerage for clearing trades 
for a member from $5 and $1.50 to $6 and 
$1.80 for 120 tons and 30 tons, respec- 
tively ; 

Increasing brokerage for buying or 
selling where broker does not handle pa- 
per or take delivery from 40c for 25 tons 
to 50c for 30 tons; 

Changing the car lot quantity accept- 
able in delivery from 25 to 30 tons. 

All of the rules changing quantities 
deliverable are in line with recommenda- 
tions by carriers to use equipment as 
near to capacity as possible. Changing 
of commission rates would merely ad- 
just them to the new quantities. 
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PAUL A. WARME JOINS RYDE & CO. 

Cuicaco, In1.—Paul A. Warme, for- 
merly associated with the feed depart- 
ment of the Albert Dickinson Co. here, 
has joined the sales staff of Ryde & Co., 
feed manufacturing and jobbing firm, 
Chicago. Mr. Warme will have charge of 
the territory formerly traveled by L. C. 
Risberg, who will work in the company’s 
office. 
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CEILINGS SUGGESTED 
FOR USED PAPER BAGS 


OPA Release Aimed to Encourage Conser- 
vation and to Relieve Demand 
on Burlap 

Wasuincoton, D, C.—Suggested prices 
for used multi-wall paper bags, or paper 
shipping sacks, aimed to encourage con- 
servation of kraft paper and to relieve 
the pressure of demand on burlap bags, 
have been made public by John E. 
Hamm, Acting Price Administrator. 

Investigation by OPA has shown that 
the demand for multi-wall paper bags 
may increase to 60,000,000 this year, or 
about 20,000,000 more than were used 
last year by shippers of salt, sugar, flour, 
cotton, feed and other food products. 

Manufacturers and dealers reported to 
OPA that many shippers, confronted 
with a burlap bag scarcity, are using 
the paper bags for the first time and are 
not aware that the bags, when properly 
opened, can be sold to a dealer for re- 
use, in which case a substantial reduc- 
tion on the original cost of the bags is 
effected. 

Prior to the war only a few dealers 
were engaged in trading the second hand 
shipping sacks but the burlap shortage 
has caused many dealers to seek addi- 
tional revenue from the purchase and 
resale of paper sacks. 

Both dealers and manufacturers, in 
preliminary discussions with OPA, have 
expressed satisfaction with the suggested 
prices for dumpers or users and dealers. 
These prices are presented in the follow- 
ing table: 


Table of Recommended Maximum Prices for 
Reclaimed 100-Ilb Multiwall Paper Bags 


A. Price paid B. Price paid 
to dumper to dealer 


Four-ply bags— by dealer by user 
Piain, each ...... $0.030 $0.050 
Printed, each .0225 .0425 

Five-ply bags— 

Plain, each ...... .0375 0575 
Printed, each .... -030 .050 
Above prices are for carload lot transac- 
tions. Recommended lec.l. prices may be 


from 
Add 
Bags 
and 
“full 


determined as follows: (1) Deduct 10% 
price paid by dealer to dumper. (2) 
10% to price paid to dealer by user. 
will be bought by dealer f.o.b. source 
sold by dealer f.o.b. destination or 
freight allowed basis.” 

In general, bags used for packing of 
food ingredients or products may be re- 
used for packing a non-food product. 
Thus bags which are received primarily 
by bakjng concerns, confectioners, bot- 
tlers, canners and preservers can be re- 
used to ship fertilizers, and sand, coal, 
kindling, sawdust, aluminum shot, plumb- 
ing supplies and sewage and garbage 
for rendering plants. 

Manufacturers have estimated that 
75% of the 1942 production of new paper 
shipping sacks can be reused if the 
dumpers instruct their workers in the 
proper methods of handling the bags. 
Educational matter in the handling of 
the bags has been made available to 
the dealers and the users by the man- 
ufacturers and by the Paper Shipping 
Sack Manufacturers Association, 370 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Further price action in this field may 
be taken by OPA in the future if it is 
found to be necessary. 
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PIEDMONT MILLERS PLAN 
RICHMOND MEETING IN MAY 


Ricumonp, Va.—The eighteenth an- 
nual convention of the Piedmont Mill- 
ers Association will be held at the Hote! 
Richmond here May 14-15. S. F. Poin- 
dexter, Richmond, is secretary of .the 
association. 
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CCC REPORTS WHEAT 
LOAN REDEMPTION 


Producers Redeem 1941 Stores at Rate of 
Approximately 6,000,000 Bus 
Weekly 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—Producers are 
redeeming their 1941 wheat stores under 
federal loan at the rate of approximately 
6,000,000 bus weekly, while other farmers 
are electing to deliver their stored wheat 
to the government in default of loans 
at the rate of nearly 3,000,000 bus a week. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. disclosed 
this new development in the increasingly 
complex grain situation, while reporting 
on the position of the wheat and corn 
loan programs as of March 28. 

Total wheat under loans of record 
through March 28 amounted to 356,826,- 
1446 bus. Of this, farmers had on that 
date reclaimed 32,223,617 bus, while 9,- 
167,739 bus additional had been turned 
over to the corporation in default of 
loans. 

This left 314,435,090 bus remaining ac- 
tually under loan on March 28. 

Through March 21, 320,377,885 bus 
were under loan, remaining from the 
356,091,897-bu total of wheat on which 
field agencies finally had submitted loan 
reports at that date. 

There has been considerable lag be- 
tween completion of the loan program 
on Dec. 81 and final reports from the 
field. Hence as late as March 28, branch 
offices of the agency still were reporting 
new loans on wheat, which seemingly in- 
creased the loaned wheat total, even while 
repayments were under way on a mass 
basis. 

On March 21, repayments had covered 
loans on 28,044,731 bus; and 7,669,279 





bus were delivered to the agency in de- 
fault of loans. 

Commodity Credit Corp.’s report on 
corn loans showed the agency had made 
91,804 loans on 95,260,899 bus of 1941 
corn, in total loan amount of $69,520,413, 
through March 28. The week preceding 
the corn under loan stood at 95,234,237 
bus, indicating a considerable slow down 
in rate of flow into such storage. 

Loans to date continued to average 
73e bu, the corporation reported. 
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A.M.A. CONVENTION PROGRAM 
WILL FEATURE ROUND TABLE 
Subjects of interest to both mill man- 

aging and_ production 

scheduled for the annual convention of 
the American Millers Association, to be 
held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio, May 4-5. 

topics for round table discussion will be: 

“Government Business for Small Mill- 

“Enrichment”; “Accounting and 

“Production Diversification” ; 

“Packaging” and “Priorities.” A repre- 

sentative of the War Production Board 

will be present, and a number of equip- 
ment exhibits are planned. 


personnel are 


Among the 


ers”; 
Taxes”; 
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FLOUR USES TOLD IN GEORGIA 

Cuicaco, Iru.—Every Farm Security 
Administration home management super- 
visor of Georgia’s 159 counties and all 
district supervisors have conferred with 
Miss See Rice, field worker of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, or seen one of 
her demonstrations of flour uses in the 
Miss Ruby Thomp- 
son, state home management supervisor 
of Georgia, co-operated in arranging the 
state-wide tour. 


past three weeks. 


<> 





Standard Policy for Nutrition 
Program Participation Adopted 


Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, has 
announced the adoption of a policy for 
industry co-operation under the national 
nutrition program. 

Mr. McNutt pointed out that the pro- 
gram to preserve and strengthen the na- 
tion’s health through promoting better 
nutrition is one that requires the co- 
operation of all groups. For this rea- 
son the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services has developed a na- 
tional nutrition plan of co-operation 
through which all interested agencies, or- 
ganizations and industries can work to- 
gether. 

The spearhead of the plan is the theme, 
“U. S. Needs Us Strong—Eat Nutri- 
tional Food.” This is reproduced in 
poster form and is also the official in- 
signia used on all material tying up with 
the plan. Official nutrition food rules, 
which translate the authoritative findings 
of modern nutrition research into sim- 
ple, easy-to-follow statements, have also 
been reproduced in poster form. 

Both the nutrition theme and the of- 
ficial nutrition food rules will be given 
wide distribution through government 
channels and through reproduction by in- 
dustries interested in making this con- 
tribution to the nation’s victory cam- 
paign. 

“To answer the many inquiries from 
these industries asking ‘How can we 


help,’ we have set up a policy which will 
enable industries and individual compan- 
ies to help in making the National Nu- 
trition story known,” said Mr. McNutt. 
The following formula for industry 
co-operation has been developed: 


WHEN GOVERNMENT APPROVAL IS NOT 
REQUIRED 


Conditions governing the use of the 
official nutrition food rules in space ad- 
vertising or printed material: 

1. The official nutrition food rules 
must be reproduced in their entirety, 
exactly as illustrated. 

2. The over-all size may be varied 
to suit individual requirements, but 
in doing so all units must be kept in 
the same relationship as to size and 
sequence as in the design. 

3. The food rules may be repro- 
duced in one or more colors. When 
more than one color is used, the 
foods illustrated may be shown in 
color provided it is not used to give 
undue emphasis to any one food, and 
the form of the illustration is not 
changed. 

4. In food advertising: 

a. The offi¢ial nutrition food 
rules may be used in advertising 
when the food product being 
featured is one which is included 


in these food rules. 
b. This advertisement or printed 
piece cannot include any other 
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.. + pencil collection draws attention . . 


R. H. Grosch, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was kept busy 
at the recent convention of the American Society of Bakery Engineers held 
in Chicago telling about his enormous collection of automatic pencils gathered 
from all parts of the world. He had two cases of his pencils on display in the 
lobby of the hotel and a description of his hobby was a feature of the Hidden 
Talent Program presented at the meeting. 





food which is not included in the 
official nutrition food rules. 
5. In advertising other products: 
Advertisers of other products may 
reproduce the official nutrition food 
rules in their space advertising or 
printed material provided no other 
illustration with 
them except the message: 


copy or appears 
“Contributed in the Interest of the 
National Nutrition Program” 
Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services 
Washington, D. C. 
(Signature of company contributing 
space or advertising piece) 
Conditions covering the use of the il- 
lustrated national nutrition theme: 

1. The wording and design of this 
theme cannot be changed. 

2. It may be reproduced in one 
or more colors and in any size de- 
sired. 

3. It may be used in space adver- 
tising or printed material when the 
food product being featured is one 
which is included in the official nu- 
trition food *rules. 

4. The advertisement or printed 
piece in which this design is used 
cannot include any other food which 
is not listed in the official nutrition 
food rules. 


PRODUCTS AND CONTAINERS 

Nothing that directly relates to the 
offic'a] national nutrition plan can be used 
either on a product, on a package or con- 
tainer, or on anything enclosed in any 
such package. 

WHEN GOVERNMENT APPROVAL IS REQUIRED 

1. Space Advertising or Printed Ma- 
terial: 

Any industrial organization which de- 
sires to co-operate with the national nu- 
trition plan in some other manner than 
that specified in the formula outlined, 
may submit for approval layouts and 
copy of its proposed advertising. This 
also applies where some special project is 


proposed, or where a product or problem 
raises questions not covered by the for- 
mula. It is the desire of the nutrition 
division to co-operate as far as possible 
with advertisers; it will make every ef- 
fort to assist industrial organizations in 
working out logical and approved meth- 
ods for tying their advertising into the 
national nutrition plan. 

2. Radio: 

It does not seem practical to work out 
an overall formula to tie radio advertis- 
ing into this plan. 
operation is welcomed by the nutrition 
Therefore, it will consider sam- 
ple scripts and suggestions which log- 


However, such co- 
division. 


ically tie in radio endeavors to the na- 
tional nutrition program. 

All requests for approval of industrial 
advertising or sales promotional material 
tying up with the national nutrition plan 
should be sent to the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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FRANCE LOOKS FORWARD 
TO SIX BREADLESS WEEKS 


France faces a major food crisis as 





a result of dwindling wheat supplies, ac- 
cording to recent news reports from 
Vichy. The reports reveal that as of 
March 1 the wheat deficit totaled 5,- 


.000,000 quintals and state that “if the 


deficit is not filled, that means that be- 
tween now and next harvest time there 
is going to be a period of six weeks 
without bread.” (A _ metric quintal 
equals about 3.7 bus). German author- 
ities are said to have agreed to reduce 
seizure of wheat to feed French pris- 
oners of war in Germany from 5,000,000 
to 4,000,000 quintals. 
¥ ¥ 
Italy Reduces Bread Rations 

Lonpon, Eno.—The Rome radio re- 
ported recently that after a three-hour 
Italian cabinet meeting a reduction in 
bread rations was announced. 


14 
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Flour Production Up in March 


LOUR production, according to reports received by THE NORTHWESTERN 
Miter from plants representing 65% of the total national output, increased 
during March 74,532 bbls over the previous month, but was 258,808 bbls lower 


than during the same month of 1941. 


Total production during March was compiled at 5,543,160 bbls, compared with 
5,468,628 bbls during the month previous and 5,801,968 bbls for the same month a 


year previous. 


Northwestern production decreased 75,390 bbls from the month previous, but 
the 1,264,796-bbl March total represented a 64,772-bbl increase over the 1941 total 


for the same month. 


Southwestern production, totaling 2,083,789 bbls in March, was 5,101 bbls higher 
than the month previous, but 75,925 bbls lower than the production of the same 


month a year previous. 


Buffalo mills reported 852,497 bbls produced during March, 5,105 bbls more 
than the month previous but 21,465 bbls less than the output for March, 1941, 

Production of durum products by nine reporting mills totaled 347,053 bbls during 
March, compared with 363,658 bbls during the previous month and 288,733 bbls during 


the same month a year previous. 
A detailed table appears below: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 











Previous o March —— 
March, 1942 month 1941 1940 1939 
MOU fine ca vccdeevenses 1,264,796 1,340,186 1,200,024 1,267,928 1,271,823 
NE a 5ig'on 09:6 64004028 66008 2,083,789 2,078,688 2,159,714 1,925,054 2,095,373 
DR. 6 dec atee cca esetnes ne aed 852,497 847,392 873,962 819,150 885,288 
Central West—Eastern Div. ... 394,546 *398,997 544,449 531,120 528,777 
Western Division .......... 221,991 251,905 268,828 272,077 287,583 
DOMUMORRE  ccccccuascceccasseces 133,971 *40,660 121,887 136,589 159,109 
North Pacific Coast ............ 591,570 510,800 633,104 658,184 691,438 
ee eee re re 5,543,160 5,468,628 5,801,968 5,610,102 5,919,391 
*Revised. 
TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt 
March, 1942 February, 1942 January, 1942 March, 1941 
347,053 363,658 362,827 288,733 
+Nine mills. 





FLOUR MARKET CONTINUES IN RUT, 
WITH BOOKINGS LIGHTER 


<> — 


Long Expected Increase in Shipping Directions Still Has Not 
Arrived—Many Mills Running to Build Up Stocks— 
Bakery Trade Apparently Overbooked 


The flour market continues in the now 
familiar sales rut and new bookings are 
again lighter. The same conditions exist: 
large backlogs, lower than average run- 
ning time and small fill-in orders. <A 
holiday kept millers and buyers at half 
speed last week and sales 
by southwestern mills dur- 
ing the week ending April 
4 were 15% of capacity, 
compared with 79% the 
previous week and 44% for 
the corresponding week a 
year previous. Northwestern mills re- 
ported sales at about 17% of capacity 
for the week, compared with 25% for 
the previous week and 75% for the corre- 
sponding week a year previous. Buffalo 
mills reported sales light during the 
period. 





The long expected increase in shipping 
instructions still has not arrived and op- 
erations are suffering. Many mills are 
running to build up warehouse stocks 
and take advantage of millfeed values, 
but there is little incentive to continue 
that practice. 

The present dearth of new business is 
a result of apparent overbuying by the 
rank and file of the baking industry. 
Although buyers have a large backlog of 





AMA PURCHASES 
WasuiIncton, D. C.—Special—In- 
cluded in purchases by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration dur- 
ing the past week were 820,000 Ibs 
of semolina and 300,000 Ibs of buck- 
wheat cereal, ostensibly for export. 
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bookings which are accumulating carry- 
ing charges, they still have a paper profit 
on this business. Most mills are con- 
cerned more with getting directions than 
they are with obtaining fresh orders. 
The family trade is also quiet for the 
time being. 

Some traders are predicting that flour 
sales probably will increase at the re- 
duced price of wheat, which dropped to 
new lows. 

Standard grades in the Southwest have 
declined about 10c bbl from a week ago, 
while spring wheat flour patents are 
about the same. 

Clears are fairly active in the South- 
west with prices unchanged. Spring 
clears are very firm and pretty well 
sold up. 

Bookings to South and Central Amer- 
ica are better in the Pacific Northwest, 
with more interest shown on the part 
of buyers there. No new government 
business is in sight but mills are busy 
on previous orders. 

A little inquiry from Cuba and Carib- 
bean ports is reported in the Northwest, 
but exporters are having difficulty get- 
ting vessel space. There is a substan- 
tial backlog of old business awaiting 
clearance from the seaboard. 

Export trade is light at Buffalo. 

Scarcity of all grades for imme- 
diate shipment features millfeed. Mixed 
car inquiry is heavy in the Northwest 
and is absorbing a big share of current 
production, leaving very little for sale or 
to apply on old contracts. It is reported 
that there are still some unfilled contracts 
for February shipment bran. 

With supplies so limited and no assur- 
ance of a heavier run in prospect, no 


disposition is shown by millers to con- 
sider bids for future shipment at cur- 
rent discounts. 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorTHwesTEerN 
Mitier they produced 1,218,282 bbls of 
flour during the week ending April 4, 
compared with 1,260,410 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,376,756 bbls during 
the corresponding week a year previous. 
Production during the corresponding 
weeks two and three years previous was 
1,217,420 and 1,277,800 bbls, respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a decline 
in production of 30,338 bbls during the 
week ending April 4 below the output 
of the previous week. Production of 
southwestern mills declined 25,609 bbls, 
while Buffalo mills reported a 1,114-bbl 
decline in production from the week 
previous. 
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JAPANESE NEAR INDIA 
THREATEN JUTE TRADE 


New York, N. Y.—Japanese action 
close to Indian territory makes the bur- 
lap cargo outlook even darker. Every 
enemy move in India is another step 
toward complete cessation of jute trade. 
Local traders are none too optimistic. 
The market continues dull with spot sup- 
plies tight and little relief in sight. 

At the close of the week continued 
trade buying in the cotton market ab- 
sorbed offerings created by increased 
hedge sales. The market closed steady 
on April 2, up to 7 to 12 points. What 
was viewed as being the last few thou- 
sand bales of CCC cotton sold in March 
were being hedged. Leading spot and 
southern interests were in evidence. One 
leading spot firm was reported doing an 
estimated 15,000 bales April 2. This 
seller was reported offering on a basis 
of 19.48¢ or higher for May. 

Only one small cargo ship with a 
capacity of 2,000 bales of jute has been 
scheduled for north Atlantic ports. Two 
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U. S. FLAX USED FOR 
CIGARETTE PAPER 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Cigarette paper 
made in America from flax now is 
being produced on a _ scale large 
enough to meet the demands of man- 
ufacturers in this country and allied 
nations, it is reported. 





SRLS TTT AT TT TTL ST IT, 
vessels of 6,000-bale capacity have been 
announced for west coast ports and none 
indicated for Gulf destinations. It has 
not been indicated whether the plan of 
Wayne C. Taylor, undersecretary of com- 
merce, to direct north Atlantic cargoes 
from South America to Gulf ports will 
affect burlap. Scarcity of shipping space 
and uncertainty of sailings has caused 
practically an inactive market at Cal- 
cutta. Reports state that one Indian 
shipper has withdrawn all offers, and 
it is expected that others will follow suit. 

Compared with last week’s prices April 
goods stand at 20 to 35 points higher 
and May, 15 to 40 points up. In view 
of the small volume all prices should be 
considered nominal. 

To ease the white cotton situation, 
major textile and cotton trade interests 
were reported favoring a government 
move to pool the 1941 loan cotton and sell 
it in the open market. This should re- 
tard the tendency toward ceiling prices 
in the market based on the shortage of 
white cotton, protect the merchants’ call 
sales positions, and provide mills with 
higher grades for war orders. 

The CCC has called for bids April 13 
for its fourth monthly cotton sale on the 
open market. Terms of the sale are the 
same as in February and March, and 
bids are to be submitted in terms of 
basis of July futures contracts in New 
York or New Orleans. The maximum 
amount salable is 300,000 bales as ar- 
ranged in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. 





WHEAT FEEDS FOR NEAR-BY SHIPMENT 
HOLDING STEADY 


Wheat millfeeds for strictly near-by 
shipment are holding fairly firm, but oil 
seed meals again are lower. General de- 
mand for all feedstuffs is considerably 
slower as handlers expect further sea- 
sonal price adjustments to take place. 
Many country roads 
throughout northern 
feeding areas are 
soft and impassable, 
hindering distribu- 
tion to feeders. As 
a result, dealers who furnish the con- 
sumer show less buying interest and with- 
hold shipping directions on previous book- 
ings. This is especially true of linseed 
meal and soybean meal. 

The index number, as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, is down 
about two points, reflecting principally 
declines in soybean meal, linseed meal, 
gluten feed and tankage. The index for 
the week ending March 81 was 168.4, 
compared with 170.5 for the previous 
period and 113.7 for the corresponding 
period a year previous. 

At Minneapolis the millfeed market 
shows considerable unsettlement follow- 
ing the Washington conferences called 
by OPA officials to discuss the wheat 





feed market situation. General demand has 
become quite limited with all classes of 
trade inclined to await further develop- 
ments and commitments are made only 
to cover immediate, positive needs. 

The millfeed market at Chicago also 
marks time. Demand for immediate ship- 
ments remains good but supplies are very 
short. Buying interest in future deliv- 
eries is light. 

Tightness in the bran market at Kan- 
sas City has been relieved somewhat by 
increased offerings from both local and 
interior mills and prices have declined. 
There is still no surplus of the flaky offal 
available, however. Shorts are down with 
offerings about equal to the moderate 
inquiry. The heavy feeds are being used 
in spring pig and poultry rations and 
these outlets are expected to continue 
fairly broad. Requirements for bran 
may be lessened by increasing availability 
of green feeds. 

The wheat feed situation at Buffalo is 
firmer, particularly on bran, influenced by 
lack of offerings and urgent inquiry for 
immediate shipments. A fair demand 
also prevails for standard middlings but 
only for single cars as most buyers are 
interested only in day-to-day require- 
ments at prevailing prices. 
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WHEAT PRICES EASY 
WITH TRADING DULL 


Favorable Prospects for Winter Wheat Crop 
Keep Market on Weak Side—Stor- 
age Problem Puzzling 
Wheat prices continue easy, with trad- 
ing dull and narrow. Favorable pros- 
pects for the new winter wheat crop in 
the Southwest, with indications of lib- 
eral yields in spite of a reduced acre- 
age, appear to be the principal weak- 
ening influence. 
Bins are well filled 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 


with old crop grain 
at present and the 
problem of how to 
store the new wheat 
which will be harvested within 90 days 
is becoming more and more important. 

The following factors have tended to 
raise prices: Crop prospects continue 
unfavorable in Europe owing to severe 
weather and war conditions; U. S. ship- 
ments of wheat and flour continue to 
Mexico; it is believed that Russia will 
require large additional quantities of 
wheat. 

The following factors have tended to 
lower prices: Generous rains have fallen 
recently in Argentina; U. S. winter crop 
estimates have been revised upward by 
private crop experts; foreign crop ex- 
perts predict world wheat supplies avail- 
able for export in 1942 will be the high- 
est on record. 

The outlook for wheat remains fa- 
vorable, with moisture generally satis- 
factory except in Texas. In Oklahoma, 
subsoil moisture is still ample, but the 
top soil is drying rapidly and rain 
would be helpful. Only a small amount 
of spring wheat has been seeded in 
southern portions of the belt, but seed- 
ing is nearly completed in the earlier 
sections of Washington. Very little 
oats seeding has been possible in the 
eastern great plains because of con- 
tinued wet soil. In the heavy producing 
sections of the upper Mississippi Valley, 
warm dry weather must come soon or 
seeding will be seriously delayed. In 
the great plains seeding is making bet- 
ter progress and is reported well ad- 
vanced as far north as Kansas. Green 
bugs are doing serious damage in north 
Texas and central southern Oklahoma 
and are spreading into central Okla- 
homa. Some fields which have been de- 
stroyed have been replanted. 

The grain storage capacity of the 
United States, according to a survey 
taken as of Feb. 16, is approximately 
1,602,258,000 bus, compared with 1,534,- 
568,000 bus as of March 1 last year. 
Bulk storage capacity was increased 
about 75,000,000 bus, while sacked stor- 
age capacity was reduced about 7,500,- 
000 bus. New construction planned or 
under way at the middle of February 
this year totaled nearly 35,000,000 bus. 
Stocks of all grains, excluding ear corn 
but including beans and flaxseed totaled 
955,343,000 bus as of Feb. 16, or 28% 
more than on March 1 last year when 
stocks totaled 748,474,000 bus. 

Wheat stocks in all commercial stor- 
age positions totaled 593,877,000 bus on 
Feb. 16, compared with 414,266,000 bus 
on March 1, 1941. Shelled corn totaled 
116,317,000 bus, against 149,177,000 bus 
last year; oats 41,845,000 against 32,- 
801,000; barley 46,907,000 against 36,- 
055,000; rye 21,635,000 against 11,942,- 
000; flaxseed 16,141,000 against 10,551,- 
000, and soybeans 32,051,000 against 13,- 
404,000 bus. Unoccupied space at the 
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middle of February was 410,223,000 bus, 
as compared with 521,543,000 bus on 
March 1 last year. 

March 15 parity prices, cents per bu, 
were: wheat 130.8, corn 95, oats 59.1, 
barley 91.6, rye 106.6, flaxseed 250, rice 
120.3; dry beans, 100 lbs 4.99. Farm 
prices were: wheat 105.1, corn 78.4, oats 
51.9, barley 61.9, rye 64.3, rice 168.6, 
grain sorghums 102, flaxseed 237, soy- 
beans 179. 

Continued low temperatures have re- 
tarded growth of winter grains in Eu- 
rope, where conditions are reported be- 
low normal in most sections. Spring 
work is still backward and is being 
further delayed by labor shortages. 
Harvesting of the 1942 crop is well 
advanced in India. 

In the southern hemisphere, rains have 
further improved the soil in Argentina, 
but the soil is still dry in parts of Aus- 
tralia. The season, however, is still 
early and ample time remains for field 
work. The government is planning to 
reduce acreage in western Australia, ac- 
cording to trade reports, and reimburse 
growers in proportion to their reduc- 
tion. The Argentine Grain Board in- 
creased the selling price of flaxseed to 
the equivalent of $1.54 bu. 

¥ ¥ 
Canadian Exports Heavy 

Winnirec, Man.—Export sales of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour, estimated at 4,- 
500,000 bus, featured market news at 
Winnipeg last week. Flour business, in 
terms of wheat, was placed at 1,250,000 
bus, while the remainder was _ wheat. 
The latter was worked to the United 
Kingdom and the flour to an allied 
nation. 

The flour business was reflected in 
the Winnipeg wheat futures market. In 
addition to the mill support, the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board was credited with 
taking good amounts of open futures 
contracts in connection with adjustments 
as announced previously. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
VALUES BULGING 


Desire on the part of feed and flour 
mills as well as the jobbers and brokers 
to liquidate the open interest in April 
without causing a market disturbance 
caused trading in the Kansas City mill- 
feed options April 6 to reach 1,000 tons, 

and the market to 
do very little either 





direction. Demand 
for shorts still is 
smart and_ prices 


are bulging a little. 
A tight situation exists due to light 
mill running. Trade generally acting 
with great caution awaiting further de- 
velopments that appear in the offing. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, April 6: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
RE kis ons ceasaowne 38.25 ieee 36.00 
MN cites eenae een 36.00 32.85 34.50 
pT RECUR eee Tec 34.75 31.35 33.25 
ES Craiba awh deemed 33.00 30.10 32.75 
0 Pee re 32.85 29.75 32.25 
September ......... 32.50 29.75 32.00 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices f millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, April 6: 


Bran Shorts 
r’. EP PPreerrrrrerrer. iii 34.35 36.55 
SN cake keeducgeh.n ba40o5096 29.65 33.76 
SUMO ccvcecocvccrtcesacscses Beeae 32.50 
De gacmaneveedounae tos KUED 26.85 31.00 
RUBE ccc sscvesscnweocevecs 26.25 30.85 


All quotations bid. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in 


the U. S.) 











Previous April 5, April 6, April 8, 
April 4, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
MOrthawWest ..ccccccccccccccccese 264,474 294,812 296,804 273,556 
BOUEMWERE 2c ccccccesecceseseres 451,302 476,911 484,704 469,254 
TOUTED: ce cecvcscccccccgeevecese 181,115 182,229 203,303 171,442 
Central West—Eastern Div. *106,888 103,861 134,214 104,640 
Western Div. .cccccccccese 53,242 55,827 61,866 63,675 
BOUCHORSt 2 nccccscccccccccccses +25,970 31,105 31,453 31,117 
North Pacific Coast .........+.+. 135,291 115,665 164,412 164,116 
Wetehs cccccccsscsveceveses 1,218,282 1,260,410 1,376,756 1,277,800 
*Partly estimated. +tEstimated. 














or Percentage of activity —— July 1 to 
April 4, Previous April 5, April 6, April 8, April 4 April 5, 
1942 week - 1941 1940 1939 ‘1942 1941 

Northwest ....... 47 53 52 43 41 12,487,449 11,663,938 

Southwest ....... 64 67 68 62 68 20,549,493 19,446,619 

DER: 3 5350-5800» 61 61 69 59 57 7,950,383 7,855,256 
Central West— 

Eastern Div. .. 62 62 71 64 63 4,725,427 4,905,681 

Western Div. 45 47 53 59 54 2,251,028 2,391,551 

Southeast ........ 49 50 56 60 57 780,026 1,190,329 

N. Pacific Coast.. 66 57 78 70 77 4,873,117 5,831,186 

Totals .....-. 58 60 64 58 63 53,616,923 53,284,560 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 29-April 4. 415,500 256,422 62 

Previous week 415,500 272,684 66 

Year ago ....... 415,500 284,839 69 

Two years ago... 398,400 238,194 60 

Five-year Average .....ceeeeeeeeees 62 

Ten-year AVerage ...seeeeeeereeeee 58 

Kansas City 

March 29-April 4. 180,000 112,075 62 

Previous week 180,000 115,135 64 

Year ago ....... 180,000 117,495 65 

Two years ago... 180,000 119,159 66 

Five-year A@VCTABC ...-.sccccccscces 68 

Ten-year AVETABE ...cscecccveseers 69 
Wichita 

March 29-April 4. 56,700 40,497 71 

Previous week 56,700 44,363 78 

TORS GOO occsiecs 56,700 42,529 75 

Two years ago... 56,700 30,473 54 
Salina 

March 29-April 4. 56,100 42,308 75 

Previous week 56,100 44,729 80 

WOOP GRO ceesice 56,100 39,841 71 

Two years ago... 56,100 42,058 75 

PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle and Tacoma District 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 29-April 4. 130,800 68,229 52 

Previous week 130,800 60,094 46 

Year G80 ..ccoes 135,600 97,532 72 

Two years ago... 142,800 89,000 €3 

Five-year AVerage .......cccceccece 60 

Ten-year A@VETAZS ......2c ce eeesees 57 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

March 29-Aprif 4. 73,400 67,062 91 

Previous week 73,400 55,571 76 

V@QF OBO .cccecs 74,800 66,880 90 

Two years ago... 74,600 63,235 85 

Vive-VORE QVOTARE 20s cccccccccccer 79 

TON-YORr BVETABS occccccsccccsececs 70 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 29-April 4. 294,600 181,115 61 

Previous week 294,600 182,229 61 

TO OG ccccnss 298,800 203,303 69 

Two years ago... 296,900 172,917 59 

PUPO-VERE DUOTRES cc cccccecereevece 63 

SURFER GUGGRRS sc cciccccicscecss 66 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 29-April 4. 376,950 161,120 43 

Previous week 376,950 189,527 50 

SORP BHO cesses 389,550 192,435 49 

Two years ago... 393,150 164,055 42 

WEVOcWOGE BVOTERS 06 cccccccccescces 41 

BORFORE QVOTERS: oo cccccccvccceces 43 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 29-April 4. 180,300 103,354 58 

Previous week 180,300 105,285 58 

VORP OBO wcccecs 179,100 104,369 58 

Two years ago... 180,900 83,106 46 

PUVO*VORP QVOTARS 2. ccccicccscccses 47 

WOR RP BVOTGGS. ccc césvaveovaree 45 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 29-April 4.*171,090 106,888 62 
Previous week 166,890 103,861 62 
Year ago ....... 187,620 134,214 71 
Two years ago... 179,460 115,236 64 
WETOCNOee GROTON 0040620 0s edieese 61 
TPON=FORF SVOFERO .ncccccccccvcsces 59 


*Partly estimated. 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 29-April 4. 117,600 53,242 45 

Previous week 117,600 55,827 47 

WORF QOS ovcscos 117,600 61,866 53 

Two years ago... 117,600 69,271 59 

Five-year A@Verage ....cccsecececees 49 

Ten-year AVETAGE ...ecsecceeseseee 50 
THE SOUTHEAST 

Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 


and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 
. bbls bbls tivity 
March 29-April 4. *52,990 25,970 49 
Previous week 61,690 31,105 50 
YOQr Q@BO ccccves 55,500 31,453 56 
Two years ago... 50,400 30,716 60 
Five-year AVerage .......cceeseeees 58 
TWOMsVORF BVOTERS cc ccoccccccvvccee 60 

*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, -—Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, r—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


March 29-April 4 21,164 967,725 10,026 
Previous week .. 22,406 11,356 
Two weeks ago.. 22,309 10,846 
ee 22,767 911,834 11,148 
ree 20,004 901,874 9,379 
.. Pye 21,773 884,864 10,577 
ee 19,592 890,769 8,955 
Five-yr. average 21,060 911,413 10,017 


production to date production to date production to date 


546 6, 299,513 37,982 1,751,784 
6,834 40,596 
6,926 40,081 
441,248 7,624 294,651 41,539 1,647,733 
454,704 6,484 287,057 35,867 1,643,635 
462,596 6,429 302,448 38,779 1,649,908 
425,261 7,094 289,090 35,641 1,605,120 
453,671 6,884 294,552 37,961 1,659,636 
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75% OF U. S. GRAIN STORAGE SPACE 
OCCUPIED ON FEB. 16 


Total Domestic Capacity for Grain Set at 1,602,258 000 Bus, Com- 
pared With 1,534,568,000 Bus on March 1, 1941— 
Wheat Takes Bulk of Facilities 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Seventy-five per 
cent of all United States grain storage 
capacity was occupied on Feb. 16 by 
assorted stocks of wheat, corn, beans and 
flaxseed, the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration disclosed after a nation- 
wide storage capacity survey. 

Total rated domestic storage capacity 
for grain was shown at _ 1,602,258,000 
bus, while on March 1, last year, there 
was available space for 1,534,568,000 
bus. 

Of this year’s increased capacity, space 
for 410,223,000 bushels, or about 25 per 
cent, remains unoccupied. 

Bulk storage capacity was reported at 
1,272,078,000 bus, as compared with 1,- 
196,840,000 reported last March. Sacked 
storage capacity amounted to 315,313,000 
bus, compared with 322,868,000 bus 
enumerated in March, 1941. Crib capacity 
totaled 14,867,000 bus this year and 14,- 
860,000 bus last year. The increased 
capacity this year is the result of new 
construction in 1941 which became avail- 
able for grain storage after the 1941 
survey was made, and to a small extent, 
a more complete enumeration this year. 
The total capacity thus gained was more 
than enough to offset losses from de- 
struction by fire and other causes and 
by the diversion of space to non-grain 
storage uses. It is estimated that the 
1942 returns cover all but about 1% of 
the nation’s total rated grain storage 
capacity. 

Total grain stocks in storage on Feb. 
16 were 955,343,000 bus, 28% over the 
March 1, 1941, total of 748,474,000 bus, 
AMA’s figures showed. 

Wheat accounted for the bulk of the 
used storage capacity, 593,877,000 bus 
remaining in all storage positions. This 
was more than 100,000,000 bus over last 
year’s total commercially stored wheat 
of 414,266,000 bus on March 1. Shelled 
corn was next, with 116,317,000 bus, 
against 149,777,000 bus on March 1, last 
year, a decline possibly accounted for by 
increased feeding. 

Other commodities in storage at this 
time and on March 1, 1941, were as fol- 
lows: Ear corn 3,907,000 bus, 5 287,000 
bus; oats 41,845,000 bus, 32,801,000 bus; 
barley 46,907,000 bus, 35,055,000 bus; rye 
21,635,000 bus, 11,942,000 bus; rice 15,- 
994,000 bus, 20,162,000 bus; flaxseed 
16,141,000 bus, 10,551,000 bus; soybeans 
32,051,000 bus, 13,404,000 bus; dry beans 
11,861,000 bus, 12,247,000 bus; grain 
sorghums 12,257,000 bus, 6,935,000. , 

The survey covered 21,962 storage es- 
tablishments, including idle plants which 
could be operated readily. It did not in- 
clude storage space on farms, or steel 
bin storage owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

New construction planned or under 
way on the report date will provide 34,- 
838,000-bus capacity additional. 

¥ ¥ 
Kansas Observers See Problem 

Wicuita, Kan.—With the Kansas har- 

vest due to commence in about two 


months, grain men at Wichita are won- 
dering where to put the wheat. According 
to estimates of D. L. Mullen, secretary 





of the Wichita Board of Trade, the 
Wichita elevators contain about 12,000,- 
000 bus of wheat at this time. There is 
space for about 3,500,000 bus more. 
Some wheat will be shipped out between 
now and June and some will be milled, 
but the bulk of it will be left. 

A survey of grain stocks over Kansas 
shows that the state now holds 92,118,000 
bus in storage, compared with 64,000,000 
bus a year ago at this time. The amount 
held now is 74% of capacity. Farm bins 
still hold about 37% of last year’s crop. 

Last year the situation was helped 
when the railroads transported wheat 
from Kansas to eastern storage places. 
This year most of those eastern places 
are well loaded with wheat and in addi- 
tion railroad cars are at a premium. They 
are engaged in the more important busi- 
ness of hauling munitions. 

Farmers are buying up grain tanks 
that are to be had in Wichita, but these 
are of metal and the supply is limited. 

¥ ¥ 
Storage Situation Studied 

Fort Wortm Trxas—While drouthy 
conditions and the presence of green bugs 
is beginning to cloud the exceptionally 
good prospects for the Texas wheat 
which prevailed until recently, the state 
still is likely to produce more wheat 
than last year and the question of stor- 
age for the new crop is becoming a mat- 
ter of much interest. 

Posted wheat stocks at Fort Worth as 
of March 29 totaled 10,114,000, com- 
pared with 7,722,000 on the same date 
last year. Total stocks of all grains this 
March 29 amounted to 12,117,000, as 
against 8,804,000 a year previous. 

The maximum theoretical storage capa- 
city of the market is 19,550,000 bus, but 
this year the presence of considerable 
amounts of other grains than wheat and 
the fact that a good deal of the wheat 
is of lower than 60 lbs test weight, ties up 
more actual room than the bushels indi- 
cate. In any event there will apparently 
be considerably less room left for new 
crop wheat than was avail.ble last year 
at the start of the movement. 
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FIELD WORK IN NORTHWEST 
DELAYED BY RAIN AND SNOW 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Field work 
throughout the Northwest has again been 
delayed by rain and snow, but the delay 
has been offset by the added moisture 
which fell in some sections, where sur- 
face moisture is needed to give the new 
crop a good start, according to reports. 
A little seeding has been done in scat- 
tered sections. What is needed now is 
drying weather, observers say. With a 
few days of sunshine, farmers generally 
will be in the fields, and seeding should 
make rapid progress. 

So far as subsoil moisture is concerned, 
the Northwest is in the best condition 
it has been for several years. In its 
first report of the year, dated April 7, 
the Occident Elevator Division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. has this to 
say: 

“In our initial report of last year, 





dated April 1, we stated that the mois- 
ture condition was better than in 1940 
throughout the territory, and we now 
can state that, based on reports re- 
ceived, the moisture condition this year 
is, on the whole, much better than it 
was last year. It is true that northeast- 
ern and northern Montana is a little 
drier than the rest of the territory, but 
with the late snows that condition has 
improved, and the moisture is much bet- 
ter than it was last year in eastern Mon- 
tana. Last year we had a decided short- 
age of moisture on the main line of the 
Great Northern, but in spite of that 
they came through with a fair crop. 

“There is quite a heavy grasshopper 
infestation in central Montana and in 
central North Dakota, running up from 
the South Dakota boundary to Minot. 
It is a question how these eggs, laid 
last fall, will hatch, particularly in 
North Dakota, but there is a heavy infes- 
tation in those districts. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HIGHER FLAX ACREAGE SEEN 
With flaxseed up 33c bu since March 
1, and with the future bright for oil 
seeds, a sharp increase in acreage is 
looked for in the Northwest, especially 
since there are ample supplies of good 
seed and moisture conditions are good, 
according to the weekly bulletin of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT CONDITIONS BETTER 
IN SOUTH CENTRAL KANSAS 


Wicnira, Kansas.—Wheat conditions 
in south central Kansas were reported 
as improved through March and in the 
first week of April. Wheather has been 
favorable. 

Rainfall for March was .88 of an inch 
at Wichita. Normal for March is 1.72 
inches. While the rainfall is below nor- 
mal for this March, the total for the 
crop year, commencing last Sept. 1, is 
13.83 inches, while the normal for the 
same six-month period is 12.19 inches. 
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WHEAT MAKES EXCELLENT 
PROGRESS IN OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—Wheat made 
excellent progress during the past week 
and is rated as normal or better except 
in some of the northeastern and south 
central counties. Subsoil moisture is 
very good, although top soil has been 
dried out some by the prevailing high 
winds, Some soil blowing was reported 
in the west central wheat sector. 

A serious menace to the wheat crop 
in the southern counties of the state and 
in this county is the green bug infesta- 
tion, which is reported by county agents 
to be spreading rapidly because of the 
cool, dry weather. The weather retards 
the growth of the grain and at the same 
time retards the development of lady 
bugs which are the foes of green bugs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA FARMERS GET - 
CORN PLANTING UNDERWAY 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—Planting of 
corn is under way in the state with a 
large acreage already planted in south- 
ern and eastern counties. Corn will be 
the major crop this year, with 2,035,000 
acres planted, an increase of 10% over 
last year. 

Substantial percentage increases in 
acreage of other crops include: oats, 7%; 
barley, 30%; soybeans, 100%, and tame 
hay 10%. This increased grain pro- 
duction is expected to take care of the 
increased production of livestock and 
poultry. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TORONTO CEREAL CHEMISTS TO MEET 





Toronto, Ont.—The April meeting of 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, Toronto section, has been announced 
for April 10 at 8 p.m. at the House- 
hold Science Building, Avenue Road and 
Bloor Street West, Toronto. The speaker 
will be Dr. J. Avery Dunn, director 
of the technical service department of 
the Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc. 
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Weather Continues Unusually 
Favorable On Southwest Plains 


Weather conditions in the southwest- 
ern wheat plains continue unusually fa- 
vorable. Frosty mornings have re- 
tarded the growth and windy days force 
deeper root systems. All this is to the 
good, according to the wheat growers. 

On account of the vigorous plant and 
favorable root system some alarm has 
been expressed at the plant being too 
forward and subject to late freezes. 
Generally, from Dodge City north and 
west, the plant is still stooling and is 
not jointing. Probably south and east 











ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA.—The weath- 
er is favorable, and soil conditions are 
generally good. Export demands are slow. 
The Argentine government fleet is not 
yet operating fully. 











there may be some preliminary joints 
being formed. 

The much debated volunteer crop is 
still in the question mark stage. Farm- 
ers still have time to eliminate it by 
tillage. It depends upon the weather. 
The stand is generally too thick and 
will require tillage with a “duck foot” 
or a “chisel” to reduce it. 

Some farmers feel that the conditions 
hedging about the saving of the crop 
are too troublesome and so are taking 
it out anyway. In some neighborhoods 
it is reported that all the volunteer will 
be saved. Twenty miles away another 
community reports none being saved. 
The chances are that not more than half 
the volunteer will be retained. Using 
Crop Reporter Erickson’s figures for a 
basis, that would mean 2,000,000 acres. 

Feverish plans are being made for 
wheat storage. It. is admitted that the 
normal market will absorb but a frac- 
tion of the offerings. Much new farm 
storage will be built. The problem now 
is whether enough nails will be allocated 
to dealers in non-defense areas to per- 
mit any construction at all. This is al- 
ready a serious question and should 
merit the attention of the authorities 
before it is too late—C. C. Isery. 
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Q. When a news photographer mentions cheesecake, is he referring 
to the baked delicacy? 


A. No. Cheesecake is newspaper slang for a glamour-girl photograph, so posed to 


Q. What was Louis Pasteur’s contribution to baking? 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

reveal a generous expanse of the subject’s shapely limbs. | 
| 

| 

| 

A. His study of fermentation revealed that its action was due to the presence of micro- | 
| 


organisms. His discoveries have had a profound influence on the methods used for the 


culture of yeast. | 


Q. What does the baker gain by using Commander-Larabee Vital- 
ized Flour? 


A. Bread baked with Vitalized Flour appeals to the customer, because it has the appe- 
tizing, tempting flavor of natural wheat. ‘This flavor comes from the vital wheat germ 


restored to Vitalized Flour by the exclusive Commander-Larabee process. 


If you have an interesting baking fact, send it to the Facts Editor, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesora 




















NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


To the MILLING INDUSTRY 
and GRAIN TRADE 


Throughout the country the credit facili- 
ties of the First National Bank in St. Louis 
are used by millers and members of the 
grain trade. 


Ours is an understanding service based 
on long experience with their needs and 
problems, under constantly changing con- 
ditions. 


We cordially invite new accounts in this 
field—not to the exclusion of your nearer- 
at-hand banker, but to supplement the 
credit structure you have already estab- 
lished. 


* 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





To Stabilize Unruly Acres 





April 8, 1942 


Restoration of Native Grasses 
on Great Kansas Plains Praised 


Dopce Crry, Kansas.—The restoration 
of native grasses in 1941 over the un- 
tilled areas of the great plains has been 
a matter for congratulation. This re- 
covery is of the greatest possible signifi- 
cance in the future production of high 
grade wheat, for stabilizing these unruly 
acres has terminated the ravages of dust. 

While this has been achieved, largely 
without the help of man-made tools or 
human effort, the problem these last 10 
years has challenged the persistent in- 
genuity of several groups—colleges, in- 
dividuals and especially the soil conser- 
vation service. 

The pre-eminent high plains short 
grasses, gramma and buffalo, had never 
been successfully seeded by artificial 
means. The small patches brought un- 
der the plow by the sodbusters of the 
80s were first reseeded very slowly by 
nature through the agency of a tall, wiry, 
tough grass which the plainsmen some- 
times called “goback” grass. It was the 
first to come back to the fields. 

This wiry grass, a variety of drop- 
seed grass, contains a very small seed 
securely enclosed in a sheath. This 
seed is so well protected that it prob- 
ably survives in its sheath for a con- 
siderable time, possibly for years. It 
is as fine as dust and can be scattered 
by the winds, thus finding lodgment any- 
where. With a little rain it would take 
root and persisted in the vacant blowing 


fields gradually filling out the bare 
spaces. 

Into these protected areas gramma 
grass gradually was introduced by na- 
ture, the hardier drop-seed serving as 
a nurse crop. Buffalo grass came in 
still later. However, even after the 
fields were well sodded by the short 
grass varieties, one could always dis- 
cern where the pioneer homesteader had 
been at work, by the persistence of wiry, 
silvery drop-seed grasses. 

The soil conservation service at Ama- 
rillo a few years ago began definitely to 
undertake to restore the native grasses. 
No one had ever gathered the seed ex- 
cept by handfuls. They rigged up a 
wheat combine which did the job suc- 
cessfully. Chief Finnell, of the service, 
announced some time ago that they had 
accumulated last fall 1,000,000 lbs of 
these seeds, mostly gramma. 

They have also perfected the technique 
of reseeding and any vagrant field which 
was not restored by a beneficent nature 
in 1941 can now be sown to native 
grasses. 

Recently the War Department has 
finished a large airport in Dodge City. 
Grading the runways has stripped the 
neighboring acres of all vegetation so 
that the bare soil blows easily. Drills 
are now seeding native grasses and it 
is expected that a good sod can be grown 
on the denuded interstices between the 
runways.—C. C. Isexy. 





American Substitutes for Sacking Materials 
From the East 


By Susan Lydia Bull 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ESTERN Hemisphere cultiva- 
W iin of fibers for sacking and 
rope has become increasingly 
important since the outbreak of war 
with Japan and the consequent loss of 
usual sources for fibers in the Far East. 

Agriculturists in the other American 
republics are seeking new materials to 
replace Indian jute for cotton baling, 
and for the manufacture of gunny sacks. 
They are also studying substitutes for 
abaca from the Philippines and _ sisal 
from the Netherlands Indies. 

For over a century fibers such as abaca, 
henequen and sisal have been used in 
the fabrication of ropes for nautical uses, 
such as hawsers, davit ropes, lead lines, 
trawls, cargo slings, nets, rope bumpers, 
rope matting, and hammock lashing. 
Binder twine for binding crop bundles 
and twine for packing have been made 
from sisal and henequen. 

With war actually being carried on not 
far from the abaca fields in the Philip- 
pines, the chief source of that fiber is 
cut off. The large part of the U. S. sisal 
requirements normally supplied by the 
Netherlands Indies also is threatened di- 
rectly by Japanese aggression. 

Fortunately, a number of fibers which 
may be used as substitutes grow in both 
wild and cultivated form in the hemi- 
sphere. How advisable it may be to ex- 
tend their production will depend upon 
the degree of scarcity as war continues 
and upon the extent to which it appears 


likely that production could be developed 
to compete with far eastern sources 
after the war. Even at this early date 
it appears possible that the scientific 
study and cultivation of certain of the 
fibers in the hemisphere, and the pro- 
duction of suitable machinery for sepa- 
rating the fiber from the rest of the plant 
will enable American fibers to compete 
with far eastern materials. 

In general, fibers are classified as hard 
or soft. Classification is determined not 
by the plant but by the type of fiber it 
yields. Soft fibers, such as jute, hemp 
and flax, are taken from the stalks, while 
hard fibers, such as abaca, sisal and 
henequen, are taken from the leaves of 
the plant. Soft fibers are often left in 
water for a number of days to soften; 
this process is called “retting.” In both 
cases the fiber is.separated from the other 
tissues of the plant, either by hand or by 
machinery. When done by machinery, 
the process is called “decorticating.” 

Although satisfactory machinery has 
been designed for decorticating most of 
the important vegetable fibers, increased 
production of South and Central Ameri- 
can fibers on an economic basis depends 
upon the development of more satisfac- 
tory machines. At present, most fibers 
are still found only in a wild state, and 
it is difficult for factories to obtain a 
steady flow of leaves for decortication 
and manufacture. The plants often 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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SCIENCE TACKLES PROBLEM OF BODY’S 
VITAMIN UTILIZATION 


—_—~— 


Government Technicians Testing Thiamin’s Effectiveness—Probing 
the Why of Whole Wheat’s Failures—Mill Laboratories Also 
at Work on Solution of These and Other Mysteries 


By EmMMet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—Extensive tests 
of the wheat kernel, as well as of the 
flour milled therefrom and breads baked 
from the resultant flours, are in progress 
by government scientists here to obtain 
an answer to the perplexing question of 
how much thiamin reaches the ultimate 
consumer of the staff of life. A correla- 
tive research is in progress on the diges- 
tibility of whole wheat to determine why 
there are so many people whose digestive 
systems will not tolerate whole wheat 
bread. 

The studies on the thiamin content of 
wheat and breads are being made under 
the general direction of Dr. M. A. McCall, 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the actual research is engaging the at- 
tention of scientists and nutritionists of 
the federal staff, supplemented by ex- 
periments in progress in private mills 
and food manufacturing plants. The 
program includes the following of the 
wheat berry through the milling process 
into flour and terminating in the actual 
baking and consumption of the breads. 

Government scientists of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration at the 
Beltville, Md., research center on the out- 
skirts of Washington, and those at Wor- 
chester, Ohio, and Manhattan, Kansas, 
agricultural experiment stations, as well 
as staff members of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, are engaged in the two 
The results of the research will 
not be known for several months, accord- 
ing to Robert Black and C. C. Fiefield, 
of the division of cereal crops and dis- 
eases of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
who are the prime movers in the ex- 
perimental tests. 


studies. 


Beginning with the planting process 
of the wheat, the government specialists 
are making a study of conditions under 
which the grain is grown, including all 
details of the environment encountered 
in the various regions of the wheat belt. 
Numerous types of wheat are being 
scrutinized in the growing process to de- 
termine the thiamin content of each va- 
riety preliminary to following the wheat 
berry through the mill, it was said. 
Also milling methods are being experi- 
mentally tested so that more information 
may be procured as to which practice is 
best to use in order to retain the maxi- 
mum percentage of the B, vitamin in 
the flour. 

Then follows actual baking tests to en- 
able the scientists to check on the por- 
tion of thiamin remaining in the finished 
product. Some experimental baking tests 
were recently made and the resultant 
breads were exhibited to members of the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council, but at that time 
it was agreed by the governmental re- 
searchers and the medical and nutrition 
scientists that further tests should be 
made before responsible data on the re- 
sults could be obtained. 

This exploratory work also is being 
carried on in laboratories of mills and 
food manufacturers with breads baked 


from various extraction flours with the 
idea of comparing results so that the 
thiamin-retention picture may be more 
definitely etched. The results from these 
privately sponsored researches are being 
periodically disclosed as definite findings 
are developed, and, of course, the out- 
come of all these studies is being made 
available to the Department of Agri- 
culture and the National Research Coun- 
cil. 

Ultimately the results may be made the 
basis for official announcement by either 
the federal agricultural agency or the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the council; 
all the data to be useful in the national 
nutrition campaign which is gradually 
being expanded by the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services under the 
direction of M. L. Wilson and his staff. 

Meanwhile governmental attention is 
being focused on the continuing program 
of research which is being conducted at 
Mayo Clinic under the direction of Dr. 
Russell M. Wilder and Dr. Ray D. Wil- 
liams. These experiments involve actual 
scrutiny of patients with low thiamin 
diets who have been fed white unenriched 
bread, enriched bread and whole wheat 
bread. The experiments are understood 
to have disclosed that enriched bread 
accomplished some very definite progress 
toward removing the symptoms of thia- 
min deficiency, while plain white bread, 
without reinforcement with vitamins, does 
not help at all. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CUSTOM MIX REGULATIONS 
APPROVED IN WASHINGTON 


Seatr_e, Wasu.—A revised order regu- 
lating the registration and sale of spe- 
cial mixes and defining these and custom 
mixes has been approved by the state 
Department of Agriculture and is now 
in effect in Washington. The new regu- 
lation was prepared by the board of 
governors of the Pacific Northwest Feed 
Association, Inc. 





The original regulation was issued last 
year at the request of the association 
by the agricultural department and ap- 
proved by the association. Members of 
the association did not approve of this 
order, however, and some of the clerical 
work it required has been eliminated 
in the new regulations. 

The tags required on special mixes 
must conform to certain specifications 
listed in the order. These tags are ob- 
tainable through the state Department 
of Agriculture or through regular trade 
channels. 

The new order follows: 


ORDER NO. 334 (REVISED) 
Relating to Custom and Special Mixes. 
Issued under authority of Chapter 
211, Laws of 1939 
Section 1. A “custom mix” shall be 
defined as a feed mixture composed en- 
tirely of materials supplied by the custom- 
er, except that the mill may supply grain 
only, whole, rolled or ground, not to ex- 
ceed 50% of the total mixture, and the 
materials supplied by the customer must 
be products of farms in the vicinity of 
the mill doing the mixing. A custom mix 


shall be exempt from the provisions of 


Chapter 211, Laws of 1939, relating to feeds, 
fertilizers and livestock remedies. 

Sec. 2. A “special mix” or “unregistered 
mix’? shall be a mix composed entirely or 
in part of materials supplied by the mill 


‘ doing the mixing, except registered brands, 


and said special or unregistered mixes shall 
be exempt from registration under Chapter 
211, Laws of 1939; PROVIDED, that each 
and every special mix shall be charged to 
or paid for by the original purchaser at 
the time of mixing and a complete and true 
invoice of such transaction made out as 
soon as the mixing job is completed, one 
copy of which shall be delivered to the 
customer and one copy kept on file in the 
office of the mill doing the mixing, avail- 
able to inspection by the duly authorized 
representatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture of the State of Washington, for a 
period of not less than six months from 
date of transaction. Each such invoice shall 
show the date of the transaction, the name 
und address of the customer, and the con- 
secutive numbers of the tags used, here- 
inafter described, and one of which shall 
be attached to each bag of said special 
mix. Each invoice covering each special 
mix shall further give the true name of 
each ingredient used to make the special 
mix and the number of pounds of each 
ingredient supplied by the mill. Each in- 
voice covering special mixes shall also show 
the minimum protein and maximum fiber 
of the completed mixture. Each bag or 
part thereof of each special mix shall bear 
a tag, one of a series of consecutive num- 
bers, and the numbers of the tags used on 
each special mix shall be shown on the 
invoice covering such mix. 

Tags to be used for special mixes shall 
be labeled as follows: 


UNREGISTERED MIX 


Serial Number ‘ 

The above tags may be purchased through 
regular channels but must conform to the 
specifications listed above. 

PROVIDED FURTHER, that under no 
circumstances shall any stock be carried 
of any special mix nor shall any sales be 
made from special mixes, the property of 
customers or others, left in the possession 
of the mill. 

Dated this 20th day of May, 1941, at 
Olympia, Washington. 

Revised this 16th day of March, 1942, at 
Olympia, Washington. 

(Signed) ARTHUR E. COX, 

Director of Agriculture. 
R. E. WHITE, 
Supervisor Division of Feeds, Fertilizers 
and Livestock Remedies. 
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STAMP PLAN FOOD LIST 
AGAIN INCLUDES FLOURS 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—Wheat flour, en- 
riched wheat flour, self-rising flour, en- 
riched self-rising flour, whole wheat flour 
and graham flour, as well as corn meal, 
hominy (corn) grits, shell eggs and but- 
ter are included in the list of foods that 
will be available again during April to 
participants in the food stamp program, 
the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. Families taking part in the 
program can purchase these foods with 
blue food stamps at local stores in all 
of the areas in which the program is 
operating. The April list, which is the 
same as that for March, also includes 
various fruits and vegetables. 
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A BOARD OF TRADE 
HONOR ROLL 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The Chicago Board 
of Trade Post of the American Le- 
gion has installed an honor roll at 
the entrance to the exchange trading 
flour for the names of those who 
serve in the current war. During 
World War I the names of 2,237 men 
were inscribed on a similar honor 
roll. 

¥ ¥ 


BOARD MEMBERSHIP 
AT BARGAIN RATE 
Cuicaco, Itt.—A membership on 
the Chicago Board of Trade sold last 
week at $100, said to be the lowest 
price in more than 50 years. This was 
a reduction of $100 from the pre- 
ceding sale. 
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WPB MOVES TO HALT 
SUGAR BOOTLEGGING 


Order Tightens Restrictions—80% of Last 
Year’s Volume Maximum to All 
Manufacturers 
Drastic new orders designed to halt 
“bootlegging” of sugar for manufactur- 
ers’ use were announced March 81 by the 
war production board. The orders pro- 
hibit all manufacturers from obtaining 
more than 80% of their last year’s 

volume. 

Previous orders had prohibited whole- 
salers and jobbers from selling more than 
80% of last year’s purchases to manu- 
facturers, among them bakers, candy 
makers, ice cream, syrup and soft drink 
makers. Individuals who were not in 
the sugar business last year were not 
covered by the original order, the an- 
nouncement explained, hence they were 





SUGAR ORDER 
UNCHANGED 


Provisions of Sugar Order M-55 
regulating the movement of sugar 
continue in effect and bakers in April 
will be limited to 80% of the amount 
they used in the same month a year 
ago. 





able to buy as much as they could lay 
their hands on. 

The result was development in many 
sections of a virtual bootlegging business 
in sugar. Persons not subject to the 
80% limitation order bought up large 
quantities of sugar, converted it into 
syrup and resold it to manufacturers 
whose supplies of sugar were being cur- 
tailed by the jobbers. Under the new 
order, persons attempting to evade the 
80% limitation in any way will be sub- 
ject to a maximum penalty of $10,000 
fine and two years in prison upon con- 
viction. 

The WPB realizes that millions of in- 
dividuals and thousands of manufactur- 
ers and jobbers throughout the country 
are obeying the sugar order to the letter 
because they want to assist the govern- 
ment in administering this vital product. 

“Simply because some firms have an 
overabundant supply of sugar so far as 
their own requirements go is no reason 
for their diverting either through boot- 
legging or seemingly legitimate channels 
their excess supply to purposes for which 
it was not intended,” the announcement 
said. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


I. D. RUSSELL CO. ADDS 
R. F. PALMER TO STAFF 
Kansas Crry, Mo—R. F. “Rusty” 
Palmer has been employed by the I. D. 
Russell Co., Kansas City, to handle mer- 
chandising and publicity. Mr. Palmer 
formerly was editor of Poultry Topics, 
and before that time was associate editor 
of Poultry Culture. He is a licensed 
poultry judge. Recently he has been 
employed by a poultry supply brokerage 
house. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SAMPLERS CONSERVE RUBBER 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—To conserve rubber, 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange has 
purchased two motorcycles, replacing the 
automobiles used by the grain samplers 
in securing their samples from freight 
cars. 
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GEORGIA FEED GROUP 
ELECTS L. C. BROWN 


Feed Manufacture and War Main Theme of 
One-Day Meeting—J. D. Smith 
Vice President 

Attanta, Ga.—L. C. Brown, Birdsey 
Flour & Feed Mills, Macon, was elected 
president of the Georgia Feed Manufac- 
turers Association at the second annual 
meeting of the group held at Augusta 
March 27, in connection with the tenth 
annual baby chick and egg show spon- 
sored by the Poultry Science Club of 
the University of Georgia. Mr. Brown, 
who had served as vice president during 
the past year, succeeds Grant Card, of 
the Atlanta Flour & Grain Co. J. D. 
Smith, Southern Milling Co., Augusta, 
was elected vice president, and R. K. 
Salter, Juliette Milling Co., Macon, was 
named treasurer. Tom Hill, Ashcraft- 
Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, will continue to 
serve as secretary. 

New members of the board of direc- 
tors are the new president L. C. Brown, 
new treasurer R. K. Salter and G. H. 
Schoen, of the firm bearing his name, 
\tlanta, and the new vice president J. 
D. Smith. Members of the board who 
will serve another year are retiring presi- 
dent Grant Card, Grady Yancey, Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta; G. D. Ar- 
nold, Valdosta (Ga.) Milling Co; and 
R. E. Barinowski, Feedright Milling 
Co., Augusta. 

Main theme of the one-day meeting 
was feed manufacture and the war emer- 
gency. There was considerable discussion 
on the necessity of exchanging ideas that 
will benefit the feed industry as a whole 
and working to get feed production to 
a maximum in order to supply feed to 
farm producers. 

Grady Yancey spoke on the outlook 
for peanut meal production, saying that 
since there is going to be a large supply 
of peanut meal and soybean meal avail- 
able, feed manufacturers should make 
plans to use these meals more. During 
the “constructive criticism” following Mr. 
Yancey’s talk, those present said that 
they felt peanut meal was being ground 
too fine and that the fiber content of 
peanut meal should be cut down to com- 
pete with soybean meal. 

The bag question was discussed by 
J. O'H. Sanders, of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta. Mr. Sanders pre- 
dicted that there will be ample cotton 
bags for feed manufacturers through the 
summer. R, M. Andrews, White Provi- 
sion Co., Atlanta, discussed the meal 
scrap situation, pointing out that the 
supply of meat scrap had been cut down 
because of the absence of imported ma- 
terial. H.C. Marbut, Southern Milling 
Co., Augusta, reported on his attendance 
at the nutritional school at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST PLANS 
CEREAL BETTERMENT GROUP 


Puttman, Wasu.—A cereal improve- 
ment association for the Pacific North- 
west states of Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon was formed when representa- 
tives of growers, processors, chemists, 
grain dealers and agriculturists met at 
Washington State College here recently. 

The conference, called by Dean E. C. 
Johnson, of the college of agriculture, 
had as its primary purpose improvement 
of the wheat of the Pacific Northwest. 
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E. H. Leonard, president of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., the presiding officer, was named 
to head the organizing committee of 19 
members, representing the | various 
groups. The members of all sections of 
the organizing committee were nominated 
with the exception of the grower sec- 
tion, which will be named later. 

H. J. Freier, Walla Walla, chairman 
of the production problems committee 
of the Washington Wheat Growers’ 
League, will be one of the committee 
members. Representing the processors 
will be E. H. Leonard; Moritz Milburn, 
executive vice president of the Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills, Seattle; Ramond 
Ramming, assistant manager of Collins 
Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Oregon; 
C. D. Martin, president of the F. M. 
Martin Grain & Milling Co., Cheney, 
Wash., and A. M. Chrystall, manager of 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon. Cereal 
chemists on the committee will include 
Joseph DeHaan, Sperry Flour Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash., and C. L. Haley, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

Grain dealers are Howard Hughes, 
manager of the Pullman (Wash.) Grain 
Growers, and James Hill, Jr., manager 
of the Pendleton (Oregon) Grain Grow- 
ers. Railroad agriculturists will be rep- 
resented by W. P. Stapleton, western 
agricultural development agent of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co., Seattle. 
Also appointed was an advisory com- 
mittee of representatives of agricultural 
colleges in the three states. Its chair- 
man will be Professor E. G. Schaeffer, 
head of the department of agronomy, 
Washington State College. 
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GRAIN STORAGE SITES FOR 
NEW YORK AREA STUDIED 


New York, N. Y.—Possible sites for a 
7,000,000 bu union grain terminal eleva- 
tor on the New Jersey side of New 
York harbor are being studied, the Port 
of New York Authority has announced. 
Plans and cost estimates have been com- 
pleted and the authority is now investi- 
gating the economic practicability of the 
project. 

The sites being considered would be 
available to all rail and water carriers 
on equal terms. 

The survey was undertaken by the 
Port of New York Authority at the re- 
quest of grain exporters following the 
fire last June which destroyed the Erie 
elevator in Jersey City. Present facili- 
ties furnish storage space for 4,500,000 
bus in the entire harbor, 2,000,000 of 
which is in the New York State elevator 
for canal grain in Brooklyn. 

The Port of New York Authority re- 
port also pointed to the need for union 
motor truck terminals in the metropoli- 
tan area. 

Referring to its security program the 
report stated that “constant cycle and 
motor patrols of all facilities are main- 
tained. Floodlights, electric alarm cir- 
cuits, additional communications and 
other equipment have been installed.” In 
addition, all employees have been finger- 
printed and furnished with identification 
cards or badges. 
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FEED WAREHOUSE ENLARGED 
Omanua, Nes.—The South Omaha Feed 
Co. has started construction of a $2,000 
addition to its warehouse at 4611 Dahl- 
man Avenue. 
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« NEW BAKING PLANT IN CAROLINA * 

















Down in North Carolina, the Royal Baking Co., at Raleigh, recently 
The occasion was marked by a series 


celebrated the opening of its new plant. 


of parties and open-house events during the week of Jan. 12-16, when neigh- 


bors, grocers and customers were invited to inspect the new building and its 


equipment. Raymond Streb is president of the company. 





TO SUE OR 
* 


* 


NOT TO SUE WICKARD! 
* > * 


Wheat Penalty Proceedings Baffle Kansas Farmers—Two Hearings 
End in Dismissal and No Decision on 49c Fine 
for AAA Quota Violations 


By Buss IsELY 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Nonlawyers who 
attended the wheat penalty trial here in 
federal district court March 20 are to- 
day knitting their brows and wondering 
at the ways of courts and lawyers. The 
suit was brought by 300 farmers from 
Dickinson and Clay counties who had 
paid more than $80,000 in penalties at 
the rate of 49c bu for growing more 
wheat than the AAA quota provided. 
They were trying to get their money 
back. 

The 300 traveled to Wichita together 
with their lawyers who included William 
Lemke, of North Dakota. Also five 
farmers came from Michigan and Ohio 
to help the Kansans. The case was con- 
tinued until April 2 to give the defense 
time to prepare its case. Before the 
continuance was granted, the defense 
tried to throw the case out of court for 
two reasons. One was that a similar 
case from Ohio was pending before the 
United States Supreme Court, and the 
defense wanted the Kansas action de- 
layed. Second, the defense objected to 
Claude R. Wickard, U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, being included in the suit, 
because Mr. Wickard is a federal officer, 
and the lawyers held that he could be 
sued only in Washington. By a two to 
one vote the judges quashed the suit as 
it pertained to Wickard. 

Three judges tried the case. They 
were Walter Huxman, of Topeka, and 
R. L. Phillips, of Denver, both of the 
federal circuit court, and Richard J. 
Hopkins, of Topeka, federal district 
judge for Kansas. 

On April 2 the three-judge court met 
in Topeka. Once more came the 300 
farmers, wearing out tires as they trav- 
eled from their homes in Clay and Dick- 
inson counties. This time the attorneys 
for the defense contended that the suit 
was of no avail, because it named only 
the local AAA officials and did not in- 
clude Mr. Wickard, who was the only 
officer who could be compelled to return 
the $80,000. 





Once more by a two to one vote, the 
court agreed with the government attor- 
neys. They dismissed the suit. 

Mr. Wickard can be sued only in 
Washington, the court ruled in Wichita. 
In Topeka it ruled that unless he is 
sued the case is no good. The 300 farm- 
ers must drive their cars to Washington 
and sue there if they want to get their 
money back. The two circuit judges 
voted to dismiss the suit. District Judge 
Hopkins voted that the trial proceed. 
Judge Hopkins declared that a govern- 
ment official could be sued anywhere in 
the United States and that it was un- 
fair to compel 300 farmers to go to 
Washington to sue him. 

What a number of those who attended 
the trial in Wichita want to know is 
this: “Why did not those two circuit 
judges tell the farmers when they were 
in Wichita that they were all wet? Why 
did they not tell the farmers that when 
they withdrew Mr. Wickard’s name from 
the suit it would invalidate the proceed- 
ings?” Lawyers here say that courts 
do not do such things of their own in- 
itiative. It is not their concern that 
300 farmers leave their spring work 
and wear out their tires to attend a use- 
less court twice. Since the attorneys for 
the .government did not bring up the 
point that the dropping of Mr. Wick- 
ard’s name would invalidate the suit, the 
judges did not do anything on their own 
hook. 

The merits of the 49c penalty have not 
been decided by the dismissal. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDWARD E. WOOLMAN NAMED 
OPA FEED UNIT ASSISTANT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Edward E. Wool- 
man, formerly with Hales & Hunter, 
Chicago feed manufacturing and grain 
firm, has been made assistant to John 
K. Westberg, chief of the feed and grain 
unit of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 
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KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* 





The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL~ =ROSALS KY MILLING CO, 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








HORSES 


From “The New Yorker” 





AVING investigated the timely 
H problem of whether the horse 

seems likely to replace the auto- 
mobile, we would report that, to date, 
there has been a lot of talk but not much 
horse trading. Dealers are feeling their 
way, prospective buyers are marking 
time, the horses are smiling quietly. Such 
statistics as we were able to gather are 
alarming, from the point of view of any- 
one expecting much from the horse. 

Forty years age there were 250,000 
horses in Greater New York; now there 
are 7,000—400 working for the cops, a 
thousand in riding stables, and the rest 
toiling between shafts. The Horse and 
Mule Association, with which we have 
been in correspondence, estimates that 
there are fewer than 400,000 draft and 
saddle horses in the country, though 
there are plenty of farm animals; more- 
over, not enough horses are being bred 
to maintain even this level of population. 
The horse and mule people were not 
sanguine about the prospect of more 
horses being bred immediately; they 
pointed out that, for one thing, the offi- 
cial announcement that we would have 
a plentiful supply of artificial rubber 
within two years will make breeders 
hesitant about a production program. 
“Horses and mules, like men, can do 
twice as much work as they are normal- 
ly expected to do, if the work is intelli- 
gently planned for them,” they said 
helpfully. The obvious trouble with this, 
of course, is that to get twice as much 
work as usual out of a horse, you got 
to have a horse. 

Dropping in at the stables of the Bulls 
Head Horse Auction Co. on East Twen- 
ty-fourth Street, we found them experi- 
encing what was termed by Mr. Milton 
Helphstein, vice-president of the outfit, 
a “splurge.” People have been calling 
up, and some of them have even reached 
the dickering stage, but the actual 
volume of business remains the same, 
with prices upped slightly. One man 
called for a quotation on a horse and 
buggy; they told him $325, but warned 
him that the buggy would be at least 25 
years old, production having ceased be- 
fore the last war. The secretary of a 
stockbroker with acreage in Connecticut 
telephoned the somewhat baffling infor- 
mation that her boss would be interested 
in pictures and descriptions of two plow 
horses; evidently he had the idea that 
buying a horse is like buying a yacht. 
You can get a horse for as little as $60. 
Prices range from that up to $150 for a 
versatile nag used to a saddle or buggy 
shafts and $160 for a heavy draft animal. 
Incidentally, those magnificent Percher- 
ons which used to pull brewers’ drays 
are very scarce. 

We found Sheffield Farms happy in 
the possession of 700 head of horses; 
Borden’s, has 800. They both figure, 
however, that the problem of going com- 
pletely back to the horse would be a 
tough one. Garages would have to be 
converted to stables, and it’s hard to get 
materials. Rubber would be lacking for 
tires, and if they went back to the old- 
fashioned, noisy iron rims, the public 
would get sore. Anyhow, iron for the 
rims, and for horseshoes and nails, would 


ARNOLD 


_— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e MINNESOTA 


\ 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








o . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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be scare, too, and so, the Lord knows, 
would good .blacksmiths. Furthermore, it 
would be a terrific emotional adjust- 
ment for an automobile driver to get re- 
attuned to a horse’s leisurely pace, and 
all the experienced horse-and-wagon 
men are about 60 years old. Our judg- 
ment is that nobody's going to switch 
to horses until he absolutely has to. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


How the 
Corn King 
Won His 
Title 


e or the Story of 
Herman Barrett's 


World Record Crop 


ERMAN BARRETT, Indiana 

corn king, set a world’s record 

in corn growing with a produc- 
tion last season of 190.1 bus per acre. 
He won his title after working for over 
six years to “build” the soil on which 
the record crop was grown. The five and 
two tenths acre plot of black loam on 
which the corn was grown was once 
a marsh. Its top soil varies from 
four to six feet in depth. In 1936 the 
field was planted to soybeans, and this 
crop was turned under. The field was 
then sown to alfalfa, with oats as a 
cover crop and kept in alfalfa through 
the years 1937, 1938, 1939 and 1940. Dur- 
ing these years not a single hay crop was 
cut; instead the field was used as pas- 
ture for stock. During the mild winter 
season of 1940, 145 head of steers used 
this field daily, increasing its fertility. 
Two hundred pounds of rock phosphate 
per acre had also been applied as fer- 
tilizer when the alfalfa was sown. 





The field was cross-disked, then plowed 
nine inches deep. Each week after March 
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15, when the field was first broken, until 
it was planted May 16, the soil was 
worked with a disk, corrugated roller and 
multimulcher. Then Mr. Barrett applied 
a mixture of 200 lbs of rock phosphate 
and 200 lbs of commercial fertilizer per 
acre, broadcasting it with a wheat drill 
fertilizer. 

The corn was planted on a Friday, 
and immediately thereafter a heavy rain 
came. By Monday morning, Mr. Bar- 
rett declares, the corn was up so that the 
rows could be discerned. The only culti- 
vation Mr. Barrett’s corn crop got was 
two plowings with a rotary hoe and two 
with a horse-drawn one row shovel culti- 
vator. Mr. Barrett’s cultivating was 
done before his planting. 

No one seed can claim credit for the 
corn king’s record-breaking production. 
He used five types of hybrid seed, not 
wanting to “bet all his money on one 
horse.” There were 16 rows of G-88, 
and the rest of the field was about evenly 
divided among G-80, G-146, Indiana H.C.- 
840, and Indiana T. 844. The G-80 ap- 
peared to produce the best yield, Mr. 
Barrett said. 

The corn was check-drilled at the regu- 
lation 42-inch width, but the hills -were 
spaced 201% inches apart instead of 21 
because Mr. Barrett’s check wire acci- 
dently slipped. There were from three 
to four stalks per hill. 

The Barrett farm, located in Gibson 
County, was once under water. It was 
ditched about 50 years ago and now has 
been tiled. The field which produced 
the record-breaking yield has been in cul- 
tivation for about 85 years. Mr. Barrett 
is 58 years old. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Scant Malnutrition 


in N. Y. State 
fe) 


Less than 6% of the school children 
of New York state are suffering from 
malnutrition, a study just completed 
by the division of health and physical 
education of the state department of 
education reveals. 

This is in sharp contrast to the nation- 
wide average of more than 33% of both 
adults and school children who are im- 
properly nourished, the report points 
out. 

The survey covered a total of 553,053 
students outside of New York City, Buf- 
falo and Rochester, of which 29,942 
were reported by examining physicians 
to be malnourished in varying degrees. 

Pupils attending central rural schools 
showed the lowest percentage of im- 
proper nourishment, with but one out of 
every 23 of the 128,768 students exam- 
ined showing evidence of being mal- 
nourished. Of the total of 5,584 im- 
properly nourished in this group, how- 
ever, 73% were reported to be under 
treatment. 

Students in villages of 4,500 or more 
population ranked second, with one out 
of every 22 of a total of 169,485 exam- 
ined reported to be malnourished. This 
group showed the highest rating for 
treatment, with 75% reported being given 
attention. 

The larger cities showed both the high- 
est degree of malnutrition and the low- 
est percentage getting treatment. In 
this group 254,798 students were exam- 
ined, with a total of 13,828, or one out 
of 18, found to be malnourished. Of 
these 61% were reported under treat- 
ment. mana 
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At Right is Your 


QUALITY INSURANCE 


One of the Southwest’s great new grain 
elevators built for additional protection to 
the quality of 


“SUNNY KANSAS” 
FLOUR 


toward the end of the crop year when the 
quality of wheat coming in from growers 
and bought from commercial storage ele- 
vators begins to “thin out.” 


“SUNNY KANSAS” Never Varies 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS (CO. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - - - KANSAS 














“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the.wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











A FARM PAPER EDITOR 
ON WHEAT LOANS 

Harry N. Owen is a veteran in the 
farm journal editorial fold. He writes 
a column called “As Things Look to Me” 
for the Farmer. Currently he sticks his 
neck out on the proposition to freeze 
wheat now in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. until parity is reached. In 
explanation to the editor of Tur Nortru- 
wesTERN Miter he says of this temerity: 

“I know I am going against the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the spring wheat 
belt, but I happen to be built so I have 
to ‘call "em, and let the 
stands rave,” 


‘em as I see 


Here is Mr. Owen’s piece: 


“Any legal restriction forbidding the 
sale of loan-acquired wheat by the gov- 
is a pack- 
age of TNT with a time attachment. 
Here’s why: 

“The parity price of wheat (Feb. 15) 
was $1,299; the farm price $1.049. The 
carry-over on next July 1 is estimated 
35,000,000 bus—almost a year’s 


ernment at less than ‘parity’ 


around 5% 
supply. What chance then has the gov- 
ernment of disposing of any of its loan 
wheat if it must get parity? Remember 
that market prices now are below par- 
ity; that No. 1 DNS at Minneapolis 
would reach $1.50 before the 
CCC could sell and that the parity price 


have to 
rises as the prices of things farmers 
buy rise. 

“If the government must hold its wheat 
until it can get parity, the loan policy 
will be in danger. Public opinion is 
beginning to indicate a feeling farmers 
are being unduly favored and that the 
entire rise in living cost is due to high 
prices of farm The daily 
press is doing nothing to counteract this 
This brings the question: Will 
public opinion stand for having the gov- 
ernment loan money 


products. 
belief. 


to wheat growers 
above the market price, with the almost 
absolute certainty that all of it will 
have to be taken over and held for an 
unknown period? 

“What would happen if the loans are 
discontinued? No one, with even slight 
knowledge, will deny that loans have 
kept the wheat price on an artificial level. 
If that prop is removed, the price will 
at once drop to the point warranted by 
the supply and demand situation. My 
guess is to around 75c, top grades, Minne- 
apolis. 

“Grant, purely for the sake of argu- 
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PEERING INTO THE FUTURE 


“Red Sawyer was by here day or so ago,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
. of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘ 


7 mite that way. 

this time the revenuers ketched him 

makin’ plain flour ’thout no thimin or 

nacine into it, ketched him cold with 

his gun up on the rack over the fire- 

shade, ‘an’ it looks like they was goin’ to take him down to 
Little Rock an’ put him through. 
visitin’ some of his “Peg’s Best” customers.’ ” 


‘an’ let 
it out that Peg Leg Green 
was into a power of trouble. 
‘Moonshinin’?’ says I, on ac- 
count that Peg allus leaned a 
‘Yep,’ says Red, ‘only 


I got a feller out right now 








ment, that sometime “parity” is 

Even so, the same procedure 
the government is using will have to be 
followed. No more wheat could be of- 
fered in a day than the market would 
take at the “parity” price. If more 
were offered it would have to be below 


“parity.” 


reached. 


“Get this firmly in mind: Sometime 
all the wheat the government has, plus 
all it will get, must either be sold, for 
what it will bring, or destroyed. Giving 
it away would still depress the price. 
It would lessen the demand for the com- 
ing crop by just the amount of the wheat 
given away. 

“What is the answer? Leave the gov- 
ernment free to sell wheat gradually, 
offering no more each day than the mar- 
ket will take without lowering the price. 
It is a perfectly sound economic method.” 

~ 
WORRY! ! 

You can usually tell the size of a man 
by the kind of things he worries about. 
As worry is the complete negation of 
faith, it is not difficult for any of us 
to get a reasonably good picture of our- 
selves in regard to the perplexities and 
vicissitudes of these present days. If 
one dares to look back upon one’s wor- 
ries it is amazing how few have materi- 
alized. Fear is the bogey-man to thou- 
sands of people. In_ business, fears 
paralyze initiative and dull constructive 
thinking. ‘They usurp judgment. There 
is no better way of dealing with fears 


and worries than getting down to actual 
facts. Not ideas, or approximations, but 
plain, cold facts. They tell you the truth. 
They point the way. They indicate ac- 
tion. They command attention. When 
thought is dictated by facts, when action 
is framed upon facts, the light of reality 
breaks through. The sunshine of hope 
reappears, and the morning of confi- 
dence and trust breaks over the horizon. 
In these days of war, keep down to hard 
facts. They wiil guide you through to 
eventual prosperity.—National Associa- 
tion Review, London, Eng. 


AN OVEN EXHUMED 


Ricumonp, Va.—An old baker’s oven, 
built by August Nolde when he founded 
his bakery here 50 years ago, came to 
light recently when workmen began to 
tear down the old building at 26th and 
Broad Streets which had housed his 
original shop. Mr. Nolde said that at 
that time bakers thought ovens had to 
be surrounded by earth to cook bread 
properly, so he had obtained special 
permission from the city to extend the 
oven back under the sidewalk. 

How much of the day can you get 
through without consciously enjoying 
yourself? As far as you are concerned, 
that part of your waking life is so much 
wasted time for the quality of your en- 
joyment of life is the truest measure of 
your spiritual and mental aliveness.— 


Milling, Liverpool, England. 
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OLD MARYLAND MILL 
READY AGAIN 


The old Linchester Mill near Preston, 
Md., which ground flour and meal for 
George Washington’s Revolutionary 
army, and furnished supplies in every 
war since, is now ready to do its share 
again. Frank Langrall, who now op- 
erates the old mill and who is the suc- 
cessor to a long line of millers, says, 
“We've done our bit to help win every 
war this country has been in so far, and 
we're ready to do it again.” 

Historians say that General Washing- 
ton sent a special detachment of men to 
the mill to obtain supplies of flour and 
meal for his men at Valley Forge. At 
that time the supplies were shipped by 
boat up the Chesapeake Bay to what 
is now known as Elkton (then Elk Land- 
ing) and thence overland to Valley 
Forge. 

The old mill was originally Murray’s 
Mill, the name being changed later to 
Hunting Creek Mill and still later to 
its present name, Linchester Mill. It 
is located about a mile from Preston, Ma. 
—Piedmont Millers Association Bulletin. 


Sass 
“AUGER STONES” 


They 
Stones” 


might well be called 
because the current below the 
old mill dam at Shoals, Ga., in the Ogee- 
chee River, continuously turns two 
boulders in the stream bed. One of these 
stones already has bored a hole two 
feet deep in the bed rock, and the other 
boulder is starting a similar bit of 
“sculpture.” 


“Auger 


FABLED LAND 

Springtime comes twice to the good lands 
of Kansas, 

For wheat rises green from the frost- 
withered dead: 

O, the fall green of it! O, the spring 
sheen of it! 

Over the sun dappled prairie-swells 
spread! 

Springtime comes twice to the good lands 
of Kansas, 

Resurrecting the prairie, lifting hope's 
wing: 

O, winter-brave show of it! April-green 
glow of it! 

Beauty in autumn, bread in the spring! 


Kunigunde Duncan 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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